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CHAPTER IY. 
MARTHA’S SHAME. 


ye John Hatherley rode into the town, the morning after 

his father’s death, he was the object of general and respectful 
sympathy. Two such events as Martha Freake’s arrest and Mr. 
Hatherley’s death, following immediately one upon the other, had 
not happened in Marleyford for a long time. ‘The little town really 
felt as if it had pressure on the brain. How Martha was looking, 
what doing, saying, thinking behind her prison walls—how the 
Hatherleys were behaving inside their darkened house: such were 
the two subjects full of delightful mystery. John, in his new 
character of master and chief mourner, became most interesting ; and 
wherever he stopped on his way to the magistrates’ room, words of 
condolence greeted him. 

Fresh excitement was presently caused by the rumble of a stately 
vehicle up the High Street, and its instant recognition as the Hatherley 
carriage, as it drew up at the court. Who was inside it ? Could it be 
Miss Hatherley ? Then followed a thrill of commotion as its occupant 
was recognised for Martha Freake. John, looking sad but admir- 
able, hurried forward to help his cousin out, and while the bystanders 
are struck dumb at his goodness, Martha, thickly veiled and visibly 
trembling, shuffles along and disappears. 

When John looked at her, even he was shocked at the change which 
twenty-four hours had made. Not so much agitated, humiliated, 
bewildered was she, as simply scared out of all possibility of thought. 
She mechanically did as she was told ; sat down in the chair pointed 
out to her; answered all the questions addressed to her; but not 
frankly and fearlessly as the consciousness of her innocence should 
have made her so do. Rather did she seem held back from replying 
by some unseen terror. And it would have been touching to mark, 
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had anybody there been capable of marking, or in the secret, how 
little the thought of betraying Mary Hatherley occurred to her. 

Of course the magistrates, of whom Mr. Ormerod was one, were very 
kind and considerate to her. This they would have been in any case, 
out of respect for Martha’s position as well as for that of the Hatherleys. 
But the poor little woman had been so familiar a figure to them for 
years; they had felt, quite unconsciously, so much reverence for 
her simple goodness ; that the sight of her there, and the necessity 
of investigating the charge against her, were things exquisitely 
painful. 

“Have you nothing to say in your own defence, Miss Freake?” 
asked Mr. Ormerod when the case had been fully gone into, and 
John had related the circumstances attendant upon his receipt of the 
threatening letter, and the steps he had taken to trace the writer of it. 

She glanced round with a hunted look for a moment, almost as if 
fearing that the question might be a trap ; then hung her head and 
murmured : ‘I was told to go and fetch the letter.” 

“ By whom?” She was silent. 

“Were you ignorant of its contents ?” 

git 

‘Were you positively not aware that the letter, to which it was a 
reply, was written with the view of extorting money ? ” 

“IT was not aware of that.” 

“Then you mean us to understand that the threatening letter was 
not written by you ?” 

* Yes.” 

“Did you suspect its true author?” 

Martha made a nervous movement with her hands. “I knew 
nothing about it; nothing,” she said, her voice trembling with 
distress. 

“But, Miss Freake,” expostulated Mr. Ormerod, “cannot you 
understand that by persisting in this vague denial, not stating why 
you should have gone to the post-office for the letter, or who sent 
you, you place us in a most perplexing and painful position? Either 
you are guilty, or you are not guilty. If you will not speak, and 
clearly, we have no choice but to commit you for trial.” 

She became violently agitated; her whole fragile frame shook. 

“‘T will speak,” she cried wildly, “ but not here, not now. It is all 
a mistake ; you must see that. Let me go home, I pray you, to 
Mary. I amnot guilty; I have never done wrong, and I cannot bear 
this. I want to be with Mary Hatherley.” 

Her one thought was to escape from the horrible publicity and the 
cruel strangeness of her present position. Once back in the old home, 
among the familiar faces of those who knew and, as she, poor soul 
thought, loved her, it seemed to her impossible but that this appalling 
nightmare should pass away. ‘The very walls must bear testimony 
for her there, where she had lived, from whence she had gone forth on 
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missions of charity, and whither she had returned in joy and thank- 
fulness when the good day’s work was done. 

*T must bind you over in two sureties to appear for trial at the 
Assizes, Miss Freake,” resumed Mr. Ormerod reluctantly. 

“Then I need not go back to prison,” exclaimed Martha, seizing 
upon this idea. 

“‘ Not if you can find the sureties.” 

“T will be one,” interposed John Hatherley. 

“ And I the other,” added the Rector, Mr. Stratton, who was 
present. 

Martha was released. Her manner grew more natural imme- 
diately, like that of a lost child that has suddenly caught sight of its 
mother amid a group of questioning, strange faces. 

But she was not to be taken back to Mary. John had arranged 
that, in a few rapid words with Mr. Stratton. He put her into the 
carriage and bid her wait. Then he returned to the Justice room, 
where the gentlemen were talking. 

“ One is always unwilling to believe such charges against a person 
of position,” the Rector was saying. ‘Ido not know what to think 
of her manner. Can she have been made a tool of?” 

“That is precisely what I have been asking myself,” interposed 
John, with his usual air of grave candour. “I am unwilling, except 
indeed on the supposition of insanity, to believe my poor cousin 
capable of such an act. But then come the questions: who has 
played upon her credulous good-nature, and who can so influence 
her as to ensure her silence? It is preposterous to think that she 
would willingly sacrifice herself to the extent of taking upon her own 
shoulders the guilt of another.” 

“Can there be a man in the matter? You understand me: a—an 
affaire de ceur?” suggested Mr. Ormerod profoundly. 

A little stir of amusement greeted the words ; even John smiled. 

“IT do not think Martha loves anybody but Mary and myself,” he 
replied. 

“Then I give it up,” said Mr. Ormerod. As did the others. For 
John, as the prosecutor, could clearly not be the instigator; and as 
for his sister, like Czesar’s wife, she was above suspicion. 

“This is altogether so very distressing a business, especially at this 
moment, that it is a relief to think my cousin will be with you and 
Mrs. Stratton,” said John as he walked with the Rector back to the 
carriage. ‘‘ You must let me know in confidence anything that she 
may say. But I do fear her mind is unhinged.” 

The Rector promised his best services, being indeed only too grati- 
fied to think that he was obliging John Hatherley. 

“ You must be overwhelmed with painful business of one sort and 
another, Mr. John. Your father’s death ; and now, this!” 

“The worst times have an end,” said John. 

Martha on finding herself at the Rectory, sank into a mournful 
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silence. She gently answered all observations made to her, but only 
volunteered one request: which was to beg that Mary might be sent 
for. The fussy, ostentatious benevolence of Mr. Stratton towards 
her, and the unconcealed curiosity of his wife, repelled her con- 
fidence. They were a thousand miles from suspecting this, of course. 
They thought indeed, worthy people, that they were behaving with 
admirable kindness and tact. 

They could not know that, abruptly wrenched from her old associa- 
tions, she was divorced from the greater part of herself. Of her real, 
gentle personality nothing asserted itself with any vividness in these 
days, but one intolerable sense of tragic loss and shame. And this 
feeling was itself so bound up with her old life and all its affections 
that she remained strangely indifferent to the sympathy or possible 
blame of those outside her house. It was of this she thought 
perpetually ; of the work that she had done in it ; of her little room 
bright with flowers and birds; of the servants who had waited on her 
so willingly. Above all, she thought of Mary. To see her was 
her one great longing. With Mary’s arm round her, with Mary’s 
eyes looking forgiveness for her confession, she would speak. But in 
this harsh world of strangers where she drew her breath in pain, to 
lift up her voice in shrill self-justification was to her impossible. She 
felt too crushed, too bewildered. She was, in fact, concentrated 
almost to the verge of insanity, and they simply thought her sullen. 

Mary Hatherley little guessed how well she had been served by her 
determination not to bring her victim home. She had shrunk from 
the thought of meeting her, in the selfishness of her weak, unworthy 
nature. John had pointed out to her the danger of Martha’s speak- 
ing, but even this consideration was not strong enough to overcome 
her reluctance. If Martha did speak, she and John could deny: 
but, of that, they both knew there was little fear: Martha Freake 
would never betray Mary. 

Under the eyes of her victim she could not keep up the farce of 
her own innocence. Martha’s presence and tears would distress 
her; and she would be weak (she was within an ace of thinking 
generous /) enough to blurt out everything. And that would be vezy 
foolish ; needless also, for John would be sure to arrange matters and 
get Martha off scot-free. And borne up by this persuasion, in her 
pallor, her languor and her mourning, Mary presented a very interest- 
ing and a genuinely sad appearance to the few visitors admitted to 
Hatherley House on the days succeeding her father’s death. 

To Martha she wrote, saying that as soon as the funeral was over, 
she would visit her. Buoyed up by this hope the patient woman 
waited. 

Marleyford, now that Miss Freake was committed for trial, turned 
its interest from her to Mr. Hatherley’s will. How he would leave 
his property ; whether the distant reprobate, his son William, would 
be well remembered by him ; what Mary’s share of the family wealth 
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might be ; and what measure of responsibility would devolve upon 
John. 

After the funeral, when Mr. Luscombe, the family lawyer, found 
only an old will was produced, he looked greatly surprised. 

“Your father made a second will, about a month since,” he said 
curtly. Only Mary and John and the servants were present ; for the 
funeral guests had left, and of distant relatives, beyond Ralph Mercer 
and Martha Freake, the Hatherleys had none. 

‘*A second will?” repeated John. ‘‘I have found none but this. 
Perhaps he deposited the second will with you?” 

“Tf he had, I should have brought it with me,” retorted Mr. 
Luscombe, irritated at the superfluous suggestion. ‘ As you must 
well know, he had a mania for keeping possession of his own papers.” 

“Quite so,” assented John. ‘And I found this will in the private 
bureau with other important documents. I am sure the second will 
would have been there had he preserved it; but he probably de- 
stroyed it.” 

Mr. Luscombe looked strangely unassentient, even a little sus- 
picious. ‘Why should he destroy it ?” 

John slightly shrugged his shoulders. ‘He appears to have been 
in several minds about his property, just before the end. The very 
evening of his death, Mary found him drawing up a third will : which 
he certainly destroyed.” 

“Certainly ?” 

“No doubt. When we were summoned by the noise of his fall, I 
noticed that the bureau, near which he was standing, was open, and in 
the grate were several half-consumed papers.” 

“ Humph!” Mr. Luscombe glanced at Mary, but she sat like a 
graven image in her deep mourning, her face framed with its golden 
hair. The colour had indeed flushed once or twice into her cheeks 
at some of John’s answers. But no other sign of protest broke from 
her, for her brother’s glacial glance held her terror-stricken and mute. 
The lawyer pondered for a few moments ; then with the gesture of a 
man who dismisses a subject of perplexity from his mind, he turned to 
the will lying before him on the table, and began to read it aloud. It 
was brief, but astounding, and may be summarily described by saying 
that with the exception of a few legacies to servants and others, John 
was left sole legatee. Mary and William were disinherited. 

For one moment after the lawyer’s tones ceased, Mary sat quite 
silent. When she found voice at last it was only to utter a half-stifled 
cry of rage. She was so deadly pale that they thought her on 
the verge of fainting and hurried towards her in alarm. John him- 
self approached her and laid his hand upon her arm. 

At the touch she shrank away, and burst into one of her storms 
of rage, her words coming so fast as almost to choke her voice. 

She would dispute the will, she cried; she would write to 
Jamaica, and bring William home. Zzese were never her father’s 
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intentions. The servants could testify to so much. And when she 
told all she knew the world would believe her. 

“Dear! dear! dear!” exclaimed Mr. Luscombe, shaking his head 
and looking very much distressed. He had old-fashioned notions of 
the conduct becoming in young ladies, and was dreadfully shocked 
to see the beautiful Miss Hatherley behave like a mzenad. 

Mary’s exclamations subsided at length into angry sobs. John’s 
smooth voice then broke the silence. 

“‘T am not surprised that my sister should be disappointed. I can 
only hope that when her present excitement has calmed down, she 
will understand how little intention I have of behaving otherwise 
than generously.” Mary lifted her face from her handkerchief, met 
her brother’s eyes, and buried it again. ‘I think,” resumed John, 
again addressing the lawyer, ‘that my poor father probably did half 
repent himself at odd moments of his harshness. Perhaps the second 
will you mention was more favourable to my brother and sister?” 

‘Not a whit,” answered Mr. Luscombe briskly. 

John raised his eyebrows. ‘‘ My father must have destroyed it.” 

The lawyer advised its being looked for; and a thorough search 
was instigated. It lasted all that day and the next, but remained 
thoroughly unsuccessful. Mary meanwhile had time for reflection. 
John was careful to remind her constantly in a thousand subtle ways 
how completely she was in his power; and the dominion over her of 
his superior calmness increased with every hour. Mr. Luscombe— 
very suspicious at last about the wills, although long unwilling to be 
so—tried to elicit some light from her, but failed. She even disavowed 
the words which had fallen from her in her rage. The servants, 
grateful for their legacies and anxious to conciliate the heir, were 
equally discreet ; Mr. Luscombe, although his secret thoughts were 
many and he asked John a few questions which surprised him, could 
but accept the facts as they stood. 

Poor William Hatherley blustered a little from Jamaica when the 
news reached him ; but having no money and nocredit, he could not 
come over : and finally, on John’s promising to supply his wants in the 
present and to look after his wife and children should he die, he 
followed the general example and sank into quiescence. 

The only will found was, in consequence, proved: and one or two 
of its clauses as well as its general disposition gave Marleyford some- 
thing to talk about. To this subject we will return later: suffice it 
to say for the present that John covered himself with fresh glory by the 
munificence of his conduct towards his brother and sister ; and every- 
body was enraptured at the sweetness of Miss Hatherley in accepting 
her disinheritance and showing no resentment. 

We must now go back to Martha Freake : who for the days before 
Mr. Hatherley’s funeral, and for some weary ones after it, sat count- 
ing the hours for her meeting with Mary. Twice had the visit been 
promised, then deferred. But at last Mary came. 
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' They fell weeping into one another’s arms, All the pent-up anguish 
and bewildered, unanswered questioning of days found vent in the 
passionate outburst of sobs with which Martha clung to her cousin. 
And there was comfort for her in the responsive emotion that shook 
Mary’s frame. Ah! she was not heartless ; she would speak, and this 
long nightmare would dissolve for ever. 

“Qh Patty, I am so unhappy !” sobbed Mary, finding words. 

Martha’s tender heart overflowed at this announcement. She noted 
with loving compassion her darling’s altered air; she stroked her 
golden curls, and held her hands. Never doubting but that Mary’s 
sorrow was all for her, she was filled with remorse and gratitude. 

“You have heard?” said Miss Hatherley at last, disengaging her- 
self from these caresses, and lifting her lovely eyes, full of the languor 
of regret, to the poor, deprecating face. 

“Heard?” Martha had heard many new things of late. The world 
seemed topsy-turvy. 

“How shamefully I have been treated: cut off with a shilling,” 
added Mary in indignant explanation. 

Martha stepped backwards. It was very selfish of her, of course ; 
but she had really been thinking of herself, of her own trouble. 

‘“‘What enrages me. the more is that I know it is John’s doing,” 
continued Mary, and went off into a confused, fretful monologue. 
Martha listened like one in a dream. She had not expected this. 
Not all the experiences of the past days had affected her like this 

discovery of Mary’s callousness. 

“And what are you going to do for me?” she abruptly asked, 
cutting short the string of lamentations. Mary looked up quite 
startled ; the tone of the question was so new from those lips. In 
Martha’s eyes was a strange sternness, and the other shrank before it. 

“You will not betray me?” she faltered. 

“‘ Betray you ?” Martha echoed the words bitterly. ‘‘ You seem to 
forget that it is I who am betrayed.” 

Mary broke out into protest. How could she say such things, or 
think them ? Of course everything would come right inthe end. John 
had promised all that: only Martha must have patience. As for the 
charge, it was preposterous: as all the world saw. But it must not 
transpire that she, Mary, had any knowledge of the letter. That 
would make too dreatiful a sensation in Marleyford. What would 
the Ormerods think—and Walter Russell—and everybody? Martha 
had always been goodnatured? Surely she was not going to change 
in the face of such a crisis? Mary’s voice rose as she concluded. 
But Martha sat very quiet, very pale, but unshaken. 

“Justice must be done to me,” she said. ‘I have been silent 
because I believed in your honour. Now that it has failed me, I 
shall speak.” 

“You seem quite to overlook the fact that nobody will believe you.” 
The cruel words, wrung from Mary by the sheer spitefulness of abject 
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fear, had hardly been uttered before she repented them. For Martha 
rose trembling in every limb, dumb, stricken to the heart, but with a 
glance so full of mournful majesty and of pitying scorn, that it was 
like an avenging angel’s : and Mary’s mean soul cowered beneath it. 

With a convulsive sob she actually fell on her knees and clutched 
her cousin’s hand. 

“Oh Patty, dear Patty! have pity on me! Do not betray me. I 
shall be ruined. I shall have to leave Marleyford, and John will make 
my conduct an excuse not to give me a penny. Everybody will shun 
me. Even Ralph will not marry me then, perhaps. I shall starve. I 
shall be driven to despair—perhaps to suicide—I ——” 

“And I?” interrupted Martha. ‘Have I no right to happiness 
and consideration, and the respect of my fellow men? Is scorn less 
cutting, ruin less ruinous, shame less shameful, because the spirit 
stricken is mine, not yours? Shall I not suffer from outrage and priva- 
tion and want? May I not be driven to suicide? Will the path be 
easier to tread for my feet than for your own?” 

Mary sat silent, startled at the tragic ring of the words, but 
pettishly resentful of their unexpected eloquence. Martha again spoke. 

** You have not answered me. Why am I to sacrifice my fair fame 
to yours ?” 

At the unconscious irony of the question, Mary took refuge in 
tears. Life had become an inextricable web of cross-purposes. 

“You are so high-flown, and exaggerated, and—and unkind,” she 
sobbed sullenly. ‘‘ Who w—wants you to sacrifice your fame ? Such 
a ridiculous expression! When I have told you that—that John will 
get you off the charge.” 

“By some lie,” commented Martha, rendered wonderfully clear- 
sighted of late. 

“You are so altered,” wailed Mary, wincing a little. “I never 
thought you would object to save me—only just to keep silent and let 
matters take their course. You used to love me. I think now you 
must only want to disgrace me.” 

“It is myself I want to save from disgrace, child,” answered Martha, 
with a sudden change of tone. Then to Mary’s amazement—not 
unmixed, sooth to say, with some secret terror—she took her flushed, 
tearful face between her hands and turned it towards the light. Mary 
blancned under the glance that travelled slowly over her features. 

“Pretty, golden-haired thing! Pretty, shallow, flimsy piece of 
human nature!” exclaimed Martha at last. ‘ Perhaps you are right 
after all, and disgrace would be absurdly heavy for you. Well, you can 
go. We have seen the last of one another ; the last in any real sense.” 

“‘ And what are you going to do?” inquired Mary. 

“I shall defend myself.” 

“Tt will be too late.” 

“Perhaps so, for the world’s verdict. But that is a small matter. 
What is the world now to me?” Martha sat down by the table as 
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she spoke, and laid her face upon her crossed arms. The waters 
of bitterness were closing over her soul. Mary crept to the door, 
opened it softly, and found herself with a sense of relief in the 
passage. 
Mrs. Stratton hurried forward obsequiously ; the children came up 
with smiles and glances of shy admiration for the beautiful Miss 
Hatherley. In that atmosphere of flattery Mary regained her usual 
self-complacency: and the closed door between herself and Martha 
shut out also the consciousness of her crime. For moral sense with 
her meant only the approval of the world. 


CH A’ P-F’°E -“v. 
6 DEAF AND DUMB.” 


As the time for Martha Freake’s trial drew near, public opinion 
became on the whole unfavourable to her. 

‘Guilty, no doubt,” said Marleyford, almost ashamed of its first 
compassion. “She never was really amybody, poor thing, and the 
luxury of her life at the Hatherleys’ must have demoralised her.” 

When the eventful day dawned at last, the court was crowded to 
suffocation ; the interest was intense, and had extended itself to the 
county town. It was generally known that the defence was to be 
largely based on the plea of insanity ; and John had talked so much 
about his cousin’s remarkable eccentricity, that the more obliging‘or 
the more ingenuous spirits among his acquaintances had recalled 
several odd traits in Miss Freake’s character, and declared themselves 
to have been much struck with them at the time. 

With all this, it may be imagined what curicsity was felt to see how 
Martha would look at her trial. And her appearance surpassed 
expectation. She was worn to a shadow ; deadly pale but for a settled 
flush on each cheek, and her eyes, painfully bright, had one fixed, 
startled stare. When asked to plead, she said ‘‘ Not Guilty.” 

Inspector Roberts stated that on receipt of information furnished 
him by Mr. John Hatherley, he had gone to the Marleyford post- 
office and had there found the prisoner. She was asking for a letter 
addressed to “X. Y. Z.” She appeared more bewildered than 
frightened when he arrested her, but had only said, “ You will see 
it is all a mistake.” 

John Hatherley next appeared. He looked very handsome, very 
grave and dignified, with an air of becoming concern; and he gave 
his evidence, as the papers all said, ‘‘ with evident reluctance.” 

One morning he had received by post a communication in a 
disguised hand, threatening him vaguely with exposure of his private 
affairs, his “secrets,” as the letter put it, unless by a certain day 
{named) an answer, containing £50 was sent to Marleyford post- 
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office addressed to the initials ‘‘X. Y. Z.” Scenting a conspiracy, 
he had placed the matter in the hands of the police. 

The cross-examination of the counsel for the prosecution elicited 
from him three special facts, of which the connection was not 
immediately visible. ‘These were, first, that he suspected nobody in 
particular of the authorship of the threatening letter; secondly, that 
Martha Freake had superintended the establishment at Hatherley 
House and dispensed the housekeeping moneys; thirdly, that a 
certain bill of 450 to a builder had never been paid. 

Martha’s face showed some slight glimmer of indefinable emotion ; 
and her counsel, Mr. Wharton, made a movement of surprise. It 
was his turn now to cross-examine, and he rose. After one or two 
apparently unimportant questions, he asked in a brisker tone : 

“Then, do you positively assert, Mr. John Hatherley, that you 
suspected no person at all as the writer of the letter?” 

“‘T positively assert it.” 

“You have no knowledge of any spiteful persons, who may bear 
a grudge against you, and ? 

Of course the counsel for the prosecution interfered at this point, 
and the Judge ruled that the question was not a fair one. Where- 
upon Mr. Wharton, with a shrug of his shoulders, fell back upon those 
generalities which are probably good as evidence to the legal mind, 
but which to the uninitiated appear so hopelessly vague. 

“Then it absolutely never occurred to you, witness, that the person 
to present herself at the post-office would be the prisoner?” 

“Tt never occurred to me.” 

“You have said that the prisoner had for fifteen years lived in 
your father’s family and superintended the household. Also that a 
great deal of money passed through her hands. Did she not always 
render an accurate account of the sums expended ?” 

“Yes,” replied John. Then after a slight pause, he added, 
“ generally.” 

He spoke the word quite quietly, apparently without obvious 
intention. Perhaps it was only that barely-perceptible previous pause 
which made it sound sinister; but as a matter of fact it had a very 
bad effect. 

The wiseacres among the audience shook their heads, and the 
prisoner nervously clutched the iron bar in front of her. She began 
to tremble all over with uncontrollable agitation, looking, as many 
people whisperingly asserted at that moment, “really guilty.” 

“What do you mean by ‘generally?’” asked the counsel, 
sharply. 

“IT mean almost always,” replied John. 

“‘T must trouble you to be more explicit. Did the prisoner at any 
time not render such account to you?” 

‘“‘ You have just heard that on one occasion she did not.” 

“T wish to hear it again.” 
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Whereupon John, under pressure of further interrogation, related 
how he had owed £ 50 to one Smithson, a builder ; how the man had 
asked to be paid in money and not by cheque ; how John, driving with 
his sister and Miss Freake that day into town, had stopped at the 
bank and drawn £100 in notes. He kept £50 himself, and had 
given the other #50 into Miss Freake’s hands, requesting her, as 
he was himself just leaving by train for London, to call round and 
pay Smithson his account. Hearing no more from the builder, he 
concluded that this had been done. 

‘‘ When was this, witness ?” 

‘Shortly before my father’s death. Not many days, I think, 
before I received the threatening letter.” - 

‘When did you discover that the bill had not been paid?” 

‘Only yesterday,” replied the witness. ‘To my surprise, Mr. 
Smithson stopped me in the street with a renewed request for the 
money.” 

This story created great excitement. Its significance was borne 
in gradually upon the audience as each fresh answer to the keen 
questions of the cross-examining counsel only established John’s 
testimony the more firmly. Young Mr. Hatherley’s manner was quite 
that of a man who feels fully all his responsibilities. 

The missing £ 50, lost or otherwise disposed of by Martha, supplied 
that motive for the anonymous letter, which even the most eager of 
her non-partisans had hitherto felt to be wanting. 

Mr. Wharton scribbled some notes, and addressed himself onc 
more to John. ’ 

“Do you mean to say that you never asked the prisoner if she 
had paid the money ? ” 

“I took it for granted that she had.” 

“And did you, a man of business, not ask for the receipt ?” 

“All receipted bills, by whomsoever paid, were strung upon a file 
in my father’s study. Had I thought about the receipt of the £50, 
it would have been to conclude that it was there with the others.” 

“ Are you prepared to state that the notes, making up this 4 50, 
passed through no hands but your own and the prisoner’s ?” 

‘“‘T have stated all I know,” answered John, evidently getting tired, 
but too well-bred to show it. 

‘Please to be explicit, witness. Do you positively state that the 
notes passed only through your hands and Miss Freake’s ?” 

“I do positively state it,” said John icily. 

“You can go, sir,” said the counsel. ‘I have nothing more to 
ask.” Whereupon John stepped out of the witness-box; and, ex- 
changing grave salutes with his acquaintances, passed from the re- 
spectful and admiring eyes of the crowd. 

Next in order Mr. Smithson was called. His evidence did not 
amount to much, but it was chiefly confirmatory of John’s. 

Had asked to be paid in notes as more convenient; had thought 
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it strange when the money was not forthcoming; but had refrained 
from pressing out of his great respect for the Hatherley family. Then 
occurred the lamented death of the head of the house, which made 
him still more unwilling to mention so trifling a matter as a forgotten 
bill. But yesterday, chancing to meet young Mr. Hatherley in the 
street, he had ventured upon a reminder, when Mr. Hatherley said 
he had sent him the money several weeks ago: Mr. Russell, who was 
arm-in-arm with Mr. Hatherley, had confirmed this. Upon being 
asked how Mr. Russell had confirmed this, the witness said that Mr. 
Russell had exclaimed in surprise, “‘ Why, I saw you give the money 
to Miss Freake for Smithson two months ago. You remember, I 
was standing by the carriage at the moment?” And Mr. Hatherley 
said that he remembered it perfectly. 

“Did not the prisoner call at your house that day, within an hour 
ef her receiving the money for you ?” questioned Mr. Wharton. 

“Yes. But I was out.” 

John Hatherley was recalled and asked if he had no knowledge of 
the £50 having been diverted to some other use than the one 
originally intended. He denied it. 

“Did not Miss Freake mention to you that same evening that 
she had not paid the bill, Smithson being out: and did you not on 
the following morning authorise your coachman to ask the prisoner 
for the money ?” 

‘** By no means.” 

“‘ Then if the £450 were applied to some purpose other than the 
payment of Mr. Smithson’s account, you did not know it?” 

‘* Certainly not.” 

Most of the hearers felt quite disposed to echo John’s quiet denial. 
It seemed so preposterous to suppose even for a moment that he 
would order his cousin to do one thing with the money and his 
coachman another. Ridgeley, the coachman in question, was not at 
hand, and Mary’s evidence was next taken. 

She had been sitting in the room reserved for witnesses, agitated 
and sick at heart; her sympathisers attributed it to her distress for 
her cousin, and to the natural shrinking of a young girl from publicity. 
In truth she was dominated but by one thought: the terror of 
betraying herself. The necessity of concealment now had closed upon 
her like aniron band. She felt that there was no escape from it, and 
shrank with all the craven doubt of inexperience and stupidity from 
the thought of the cross-examination and its hundred pitfalls. Mary 
had at all times resented cleverness, and the cleverness of a lawyer 
was peculiarly to be dreaded now. 

The aspect of the court with all the array of Justice congealed her 
blood with fear, so that her voice was hardly audible as she took the 
oath. But the respectful manner of the cross-examining counsel soon 
restored her self-possession. It seemed a kind of assurance to her 
that she would not be found out. With calm, returned cunning— 
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the instinct of self-preservation—she denied knowledge of every- 
thing; nobody had been more astonished than herself, when the 
prisoner was arrested. The lie, once made concrete to her by the 
telling, was easy to maintain, and the cross-examination of Mr. 
Wharton availed not to shake her in it. The testimony of John 
gained additional force when confirmed by the lips of this beautiful 
and haughty-looking girl. 

Evening had drawn on, and the court rose. It was settled that the 
case should be resumed the next morning at ten o'clock, and Marley- 
ford went home to dinner in a condition of pleased expectation. 
Nobody had heard the low, anguished moan of the prisoner when 
she was removed. 

Already the torturing hours had left alive in Martha but one senti- 
ment: a longing, distilled to agony, to know the worst and have rest. 
Anything—she felt, rather than thought—even the solitude of the 
prison, would be better than this procession of witnesses against her. 
The familiar, unfamiliarly cruel faces of her accusers had come to 
have a kind of spectral and altogether unendurable horror for her, 
and she panted for any catastrophe which should end it all. A 
kind of stupor fell upon her, but it brought her no relief, for a dull 
sense of betrayal beat in a surging, ceaseless tide upon her confused 
brain. 

Meanwhile, Mary returned home in the carriage with her brother. 
Having dressed for dinner and eaten it, and warmed herself comfort- 
ably by the splendid fire in her luxurious but sombre drawing-room, 
she began to feel a little perfunctory remorse. 

“ John, what about the insanity?” she asked when he joined her. 
“When will they begin to plead that ?” ; 

“ Perhaps not at all.” 

His tone made her angry, for she dimly felt that the only object of 
his answer was to annoy her. ‘* You know,” she exclaimed, “it was 
only on that understanding that I consented—I mean that I - 

“That you determined to sacrifice Martha and save yourself ?” 

Mary sat speechless. 

“There is still time for you to confess the truth,” continued John 
coolly. 

“Tf you think it is so easy to tell, why do you not tell it yourself?” 
flashed out his sister. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘I suppose I have still a superstitious 
reverence for the Hatherley name.” 

She beat an impatient tattoo with her foot, feeling once again almost 
capable of rushing off to Mr. Ormerod and confessing everything, 
just to spite John. What was that abstraction—the family name—to 
her? Nothing. She thought only of herself. But what would 
be the result to herself of her own tardy confession? For the fiftieth 
time her coward soul sank within her, at the vision of disgrace. 

However, if she could not be courageous, she could be feebly 
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vindictive and indignant. ‘I should like to know the real truth 
about Ridgeley and that fifty pounds ?” she said. 

“You will know soon enough, Ridgeley will be the first witness 
called to-morrow.” 

Mary sat looking at her brother—an angry light in her eyes. “ You 
are a fiend !” she burst out at last. 

“You are mistaken. I am simply a man who pursues his own 
ends.” John rose as he spoke, and Mary, with a peevish sigh, 
renounced open revolt, and gave up all thought of penetrating the 
mystery of Ridgeley. 

The trial was resumed on the following day, Ridgeley being first 
called. He stated that he had been several years in Mr. Hatherley’s 
service as groom, had left, and returned on being promoted to the 
post of coachman. He knew nothing about the bank notes, spoken 
of; had never seen them, never handled them or known of their 
existence, far less had he used them. No denial could be more 
explicit or complete; nevertheless Mr. Wharton rose with a curious 
air of suppressed, expectant triumph. 

“Did you not come into Miss Freake’s sitting-room on the morning 
in question, and tell her that Mr. John Hatherley had ordered you 
to ask her for the money, to pay a certain stable account ?” 

“‘T did not,” answered Ridgeley. 

“You did not! Did not the prisoner tell you that she had the 
exact sum, but that it was destined to pay Smithson ; and did not 
you reply that Mr. John wished the stable account to be paid first ?” 

“I can remember no such conversation,” replied Ridgeley, 
stonily. 

“What! Do you persist in declaring that the prisoner was not 
induced by these representations to hand over the £50 to you?” 

“T never received £50 from her, sir.” 

“But you constantly did receive as large, and larger, a sum of 
money from Mr. John Hatherley ?” 

For the first time a faint hesitation rippled the surface of the 
witness’s dogged calm. 

“T used to pay bills for Mr. John,” he answered. 

‘What sort of bills ?” 

‘Bills connected with the stables and the horses.” 

“Did not Mr. John Hatherley about that time give you £ 20 ?. 
and £10 a month or two previously? Did he not give you small 
sums varying from £3 to £5 on several occasions ?” 

Ridgeley, now obviously somewhat shaken, was inclined towards 
doubt and forgetfulness at first; but was brought at last to admit 
that such had been the case. 

‘‘ For what purpose were these sums given you?” 

Apparently Ridgeley had not asked his young master. Mr. John 


Hatherley was very open-handed. 
“Indeed !” ejaculated Mr. Wharton drily. ‘‘ Did not his open- 
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handedness in regard to yourself begin six years ago last August, 
when you accompanied him to a church in the Strand?” 

At this there was a decided stir in the audience. They detected 
a mystery, and for the first time that monument, the Hatherley 
“legend,” slightly trembled on its base. ‘Were you not a witness 
to Mr. John Hatherley’s secret marriage?” continued Mr. Wharton. 

Ridgeley answered “Yes.” But his answer was a small matter; 
lost, as it was, in the tremendous commotion caused by the question. 

John Hatherley married? Secretly? Six years ago? In the 
Strand? Never had there been such a buzz of comment, such a sea 
of astonished faces. The ushers had some trouble in restoring silence. 

Mr. Wharton resumed his interrogations. For the third time John 
was summoned, and with what inquisitiveness may be easily imagined ! 
But he was quite equal to the occasion. His self-possession was 
unshaken, only a shimmer of suppressed but profound emotion faintly 
irradiating the surface of it. 

Questioned as to his relations with Ridgeley, he stated that he had 
known him for years: as a little lad: he had respected the man: that 
he had frequently made him presents, but that he had never authorised 
him to obtain from Miss Freake the £ 50 set aside for Smithson, nor 
had he any reason to suppose that he had done so. It was quite true 
that Ridgeley (who was not then in his service) had been one of the 
two witnesses to his private marriage. Neither would he attempt 
to deny that he had rewarded the man handsomely for his services, 
and his silence. 

‘“‘ Are we to conclude that your reasons for keeping your marriage 
a secret were weighty ?” 

‘““They were rendered weighty simply by the peculiar opinions of 
my father,” answered John. ‘He had an extraordinary shrinking 
from all persons afflicted by ——.” The young man for an instant 
paused. Only an instant: yet time for a hundred crowding recollec- 
tions of old Mr. Hatherley’s peculiarities to leap into the minds of 
many people who were present. 

‘‘ Afflicted by physical infirmity,” resumed John, with pain. “ And 
my dear wife is unfortunately deaf and dumb.” 

His voice rung with a mournful cadence. The revelation was so 
unexpected and so dramatic, that there was not one of its hearers but 
felt filled with pity. The pathetic, yet true and purely domestic 
fact had intrinsically but slight bearing upon the trial: but it brought 
the general sympathy strongly towards John. Further questioning 
elicited from him that his wife was now very ill: that this circum- 
stance alone had delayed his introduction of her to his friends since 
his father’s death ; but that he had made arrangements for bringing 
her down to Marleyford the very next week, and that he had not 
hitherto announced her existence—he really hardly knew w/y he had. 
not done it. It might be from the habit of concealment—it certainly 
was no longer from the desire of it. 
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This explanation, vague as it was, gave the impression that John 
Hatherley knew his own affairs, and was capable of conducting them. 

The witnesses, called in Martha’s favour, were principally persons 
who spoke te her respectability and her general good conduct, with 
others who had known various members of her family and testified to 
epilepsy in one, eccentricity in another, and to her own remarkable 
delicacy and abnormal shyness as a young girl. A medical man said 
he considered her very ‘‘ strange ” now. 

Mr. Wharton’s appeal for his client was so earnest as to be almost 
impassioned. He dwelt on Martha’s blameless life, on the intimacy 
in which she had lived with the Hatherleys, and the extreme im- 
probability of her being afraid to confess the loss, even if it had 
happened, of the sum of £50. Was it not more likely that she in her 
trusting simplicity had been induced, as she now declared, to hand it 
over to Ridgeley, though the man, for his own purposes, chose to deny 
the fact? In regard to the other and principal charge against her, 
what was more intrinsically likely than the story which she told? 
Was it not in accordance with all that was known of her that she 
should have been made the tool of another ?—though she shrank 
from disclosing who that was? Mr. Wharton here made skilful use 
of the supposed taint of insanity in Martha to explain her dumb, dog- 
like fidelity, her silence before the magistrates, her concentrated terror 
of demeanour, and imperfect defence. 

But the deftly-woven web of justification fell to shreds beneath the 
Judge’s summing up. For if Martha were indeed a tool, then who 
had employed her? John? He was the prosecutor. Mary? The 
idea was preposterous. And had not Mr. Hatherley and his sister 
and the coachman, one and all, told a perfectly credible and coherent 
tale? It was for the jury to consider which of the two stories was the 
most probable : that which represented the prisoner in the light, first 
of the cat’s-paw, and then the victim of an anonymous, invisible 
friend ; or that which showed her as seeking to repair a probable 
act of carelessness by an offence whose serious consequences had 
presumably failed to strike her. 

The jury took some time to consider their verdict, and on reas- 
sembling found the prisoner Guilty; but in consideration of her 
hitherto unblemished character, recommended her to the mercy of the 
court, And the Judge, in passing sentence, said that he wished to 
make it as light as possible, and condemned her to six months’ im- 
prisonment. 

Asked if she had anything to say, Martha looked up. A nervous 
trembling that had possessed her for hours suddenly ceased. Her frail 
little figure straightened itself, and over her pathetic face fell a light 
as from some vision seen of her alone. She raised her hand with a 
gesture so solemn that those who watched her were awe-struck and 
listened breathlessly for her words. Her lips parted: she was about 
to speak, when suddenly a convulsive shudder shook her frame. She 
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threw her head back despairingly, cast her wasted arms towards the 
cruel immensity of the heavens, and with a cry of exceeding sorrow 
fell forward in a death-like swoon. 

“Do you know what she reminded me of ?” said a young girl who 
had turned pale with pity. “One of those pictures of saints, who in 
the moment of martyrdom see some sign in the skies : and then, when 
her face altered in that awful way, it was as if the sign had vanished, 
and nothing was left to her but the reality of her torture.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
CHANGES. 


MARLEYFORD was moved to pity on hearing that when she recovered 
from the long syncope following her condemnation, Martha Freake 


was undeniably mad. ‘A condition of strong cerebral excitement,” 
the doctors called it, and she was removed from prison to an 
asylum. 


The next subject of interest that arose was John Hatherley’s wife. 
She arrived with little Mark, her beautiful son of five years old, was 
introduced by her husband to her future home, and gratified expec- 
tation to an unforeseen degree. For she was exquisitely graceful, 
gentle, refined ; and, alas, condemned to die ! Consumption told its tale 
plainly in her wasted form and sunken cheeks. Gliding about the 
house in these cold spring days, wrapped always in a white fleecy 
shawl, noiseless, mute, uttering her thoughts but by signs, Mrs. 
Hatherley was more like a phantom than a living woman. 

She had strangely-lovely, shining eyes, with so intense a spirituality 
in their depths as to awe, while it attracted, almost everybody who 
came near her. John himself was ¢ruer in her presence : and the one 
person whom she seemed rather to fret than to elevate, was Mary. 
The superiority of this pure nature, veiled by infirmity and illness, 
irritated the girl’s sullen love of ease: in addition to this, she, herself 
so faultlessly and coldly handsome, had inherited something of her 
father’s dislike to physical defects. Yet Mrs. Hatherley’s affliction 
had nothing in it that shouid have raised aversion even in the 
hardest nature, for it was entirely the result of an accident which had 
happened to her as a child. But what helped to increase Mary’s 
dissatisfied feeling towards her sister-in-law, was the haunting sense of 
a likeness in her to some face of which she could not distinctly recall 
the identity. This impression came upon her so strongly at times, 
that she seemed just on the brink of recollection. And, strangely 
associated with this vague memory was the idea, equally indefinite, 
that the resemblance, if it existed, would have some special importance. 

One evening, Mrs. Hatherley being better for the first burst of 
really warm weather, John had invited some friends to dinner. In 
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the course of the evening he took them all into the library, to show 
some of his latest book acquisitions. One of the guests, Mr. Ashbury 
—a stranger in Marleyford, and more interested in pictures than in 
books—began looking about him, and paused at last before the por- 
trait of an old lady, with grey hair covered by a black coif. 

“A fine portrait,” he commented. ‘One of your family, Mr. 
Hatherley ?” : 

“ My grandmother.” 

“A fine portrait,” repeated the connoisseur, “and a fine face. Your 
grandmother must have been a beauty.” 

“Her daughter, your aunt, was the handsomest girl I ever saw,” 
suddenly remarked Mr. Wilmot, one of the oldest inhabitants of 
Marleyford, turning towards John. 

A rather awkward silence followed. Everybody knew that about the 
lady referred to there had been a story : anda clause in Mr. Hatherley’s 
will had lately brought all the circumstances vividly back to people’s 
minds. His sister, Rachel Hatherley, had been the first black sheep 
of the family. She had eloped with a distant cousin, who bore the 
same name as herself, but had been a humbledependent in his boyhood 
on her father’s bounty. . The young couple had been got off to America, 
and then Rachel’s name had become a dead letter. Her father and 
brother never forgave her, nor would consent to know anything about 
her or her numerous children. But John, when quite a young man, 
had gone to Philadelphia after a defaulting clerk, and there had come 
across his cousins. The details of his acquaintance with them had 
never transpired, but apparently he had been more intimate with them 
than his father liked. For the will, now just proved, under which 
he inherited, was dated almost immediately after his return to England ; 
and it distinctly provided against his marrying his eldest cousin, 
Margaret Hatherley. Disobedience on that point was to result in 
total disinheritance. This condition had recently given the gossips 
something to talk about, and had surprised even Mary. For she 
had been a school-girl at the time of John’s absence, and the very 
fact of his acquaintance with his disgraced relatives had been kept 
secret from her. She had learnt, it for the first time when the will, 
was read. 

“You have no portrait of your aunt ?” resumed old Mr. Wilmot 
with the obtuse persistence of age. 

“A miniature merely,” replied Mary. She opened an old bureau 
and produced the miniature, not without some secret triumphant 
consciousness of its being like herself. 

Mr. Ashbury took it, and gave a little start of surprise. 

“ Where have I seen the original ?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Let me think! 
Yes . . . No... . Ihaveit. It was in America, twenty- 
five years or more ago. A beautiful young woman, the wifeI think 
——” he paused and glanced hesitatingly, not liking to complete his 
sentence, 
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“‘The wife of a bookseller,” blundered old Mr. Wilmot eagerly. 
“To be sure; that was she.” 

“This is very like you, Miss Hatherley,” continued Mr. Ashbury, his 
eyes still fixed upon the miniature. “ It is remarkable how the family 
type has clung to you all.” His eyes reverted to the portrait of the 
grandmother : then to Mrs. John Hatherley seated in a high-backed 
chair beneath it. She was unheeding, because unhearing, of what 
was said around her. Her lovely eyes were fixed in reverie, her hands 
lay folded tightly on her lap. Over her head, to protect herself from 
the draught of an open window, she had drawn a black lace scarf. 
“‘ There is a strong family likeness between you and your brother and 
all these portraits. I declare,” he added laughing, “even Mrs. 
Hatherley has at this moment a likeness to your grandmother.” 

Mary gave a great start—a start so unmistakable that Mr. Ashbury 
almost dropped the miniature in surprise. John, who had apparently 
not been listening, crossed the room at this moment and spelt out on 
his fingers a warning to his wife that she was sitting too long by the 
open window. ‘ We will go back to the drawing-room,” he said 
addressing his guests, and drew his wife’s hand within his arm. 

“Tell me,” cried Mary suddenly, with extraordinary eagerness, to 
Mr. Ashbury, “‘ Did you know much of my aunt in America? Had 
she many children? Did you see them?” 

John had drawn aside to let the party defile in front of him. ‘“ Mr. 
Ashbury,” he said, addressing that gentleman with a courteous wave 
of his hand towards the door. 

‘She had only one child when I knew her, I ¢#imZ,” Mr. Ashbury 
was saying in answer to Mary. “Let mesee? . . . . What 
did I hear afterwards about the child? a charming little girl, I 
remember. It died, it seems to me, in some odd, terrible way. Or 
was it only ?” He paused, musing. 

‘*Some strange accident ?” suggested Mary, white to the lips. 

But evidently Mr. Ashbury’s memory for faces was very superior to 
his recollection of facts. ‘I don’t remember,” he replied shaking his 
head, and aware of John’s smiling summons he at last obeyed it. 

Mary tried to resume the subject later in the evening, but he 
evidently did not like to’ be cross-questioned. He only became more 
vague the more she interrogated him ; and the wild possibility which 
had presented itself and turned her faint with the rush of attendant 
thoughts, receded every moment into a dimmer and more distant 
background. 

Nevertheless, she could not sleep all night, but tossed restlessly from 
side te side. And in the morning, when John had left the house, 
she presented herself in her sister’s dressing-room. Mrs. Hatherley 
received her with her usual gentle sweetness of look and manner. 

With characteristic apathy and selfishness, Mary had given herself 
very little trouble to master any means of communication with the 
dumb woman. She could speak a very little, slowly and laboriously, 
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on her fingers; and eagerness made the task easier for her now than 
in general. Only she questioned in a clumsy, blunt way, not as she 
would have questioned a person who could speak. 

“‘ Are you sure that your father’s name was Lyndon ?” 

**Of course,” Mrs. Hatherley signified in reply, with eviden 
astonishment. 

“ And you always lived in London?” 

* Always, after he came home.” 

“Home? From what place?” Mary’s heart began beating again. 

‘*From Jamaica.” 

** Were you there with him ?” 

Yes.” 

‘* And how old were you when you came away ?” 

“A little older than Mark here,” and Mrs. Hatherley laid her 
hand tenderly on her little son’s curly head. 

Mary gave a sigh of disappointment, as she fixed her eyes, 
full of a fierce curiosity, on the pure, lovely face before her. 
Was she prevaricating to her, this wife of John’s? The idea was too 
preposterously insulting even for her to accept it. She had nothing 
more to ask, yet would have begun to question again. But Mrs. 
Hatherley was very unwell that morning, and she lay back on her 
pillowed chair so motionless from weakness as to seem asleep. Mary 
had no choice but to leave her. 

She spoke about it to Ralph Mercer; but he condemned it as 
fantastic ; a foolish, visionary idea. 

“You never heard that one of your aunt’s children was deaf and 
dumb?” he said: and Mary was fain to confess that she had not. 

“One might set a detective to work, if one had money,” mused 
Ralph. “Not that it’s likely to be true. Without money, hang it! 
one cannot do anything—and you never have a spare sixpence, 
Mary.” 

“That is not my fault,” answered Mary, with rather resentful 
significance. 

John made her a very large allowance for pocket-money, but Ralph 
Mercer borrowed the greater part of it. His engagement to Mary 
was no longer opposed by John, and, except when mysterious errands 
took Ralph to London, he was for ever at Hatherley House. People 
began to talk a little, to shake their heads too, to wonder what the 
beautiful Mary cow/d see in him to love. Truth to say, it was a 
question which Mary once or twice of late had asked herself. Her 
obstinacy appeased by the withdrawal of opposition, Ralph lost a great 
part of his charm in her eyes. Moreover, his doubtful life in London 
during the year of separation, had left an ineffaceable trace. In air 
manner, and speech he was distinctly more dissipated than of old. 
His good looks, once very marked, were obscured, and with his free- 
and-easy ways, and his eternal debts, he was about as unattractive a 
wooer as could well be imagined. 
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And in constant contrast with him was Walter Russell: so refined, 
so gentle and clever : unswerving also in his affection, and now the 
presumptive heir to his uncle’s baronetcy. 

Given these two sets of opposing forces, with nothing but Mary’s 
fast-fading inclinations to strike the balance in favour of Ralph, and 
one can easily imagine the result. The day arrived when his need 
of money became insupportable; when not ruin alone threatened 
him, but ruin accompanied by disgrace; and Mary engaged herself 
to Walter Russell. This took place within six months after Mr. 
Hatherley’s death: but Lady Russell, writing from Karlsbad, while 
offering her warm, delighted congratulations, urged that the marriage 
should take place immediately. ‘‘Sir Charles was already so much 
better,” she wrote, “that the doctors really began to entertain hopes 
of his ultimate recovery. And it would give both him and herself 
so much pleasure to welcome the young couple on their return 
from the honeymoon, at Russell Hall. If your dear uncle continues 
to improve so rapidly,” wound up her ladyship, “I shall feel as if 
I were returning with him from a honeymoon myself, for he looks 
ten years younger and the change in him is altogether miraculous.” 

“ What delightful news!” exclaimed Walter Russell. 

“ Delightful,” echoed Mary, slowly. “I suppose, Walter, that your 
aunt will herself present me in the spring.” 

Walter was sure that she would do that or anything else that 
could bring pleasure to his love. It was curious how devotedly he 
loved Mary : he as clever as she was stupid ; as true as she was false ; 
as brave as she was cowardly! Her stately beauty and composed 
manner, the grace that resulted in her firm and perfect physical 
harmony, to his enchanted eyes were warrant sufficient for crediting 
her with a shining human soul. He was one of those men who do 
not care for any superfluous endowment of brains in a wife, but are 
content that she should be “womanly,” having no very definite 
idea of what they mean by that elastic term. The wedding-day was 
fixed ; and in the preparation of her trousseau, the reception of her 
presents, and the congratulations of her friends, Mary was nearly happy. 

“Do you know,” said John one morning to his sister, looking up 
from the perusal of a letter, ‘‘ Martha is well again—is cured ?” 

“Cured?” Mary stared blankly. What would be the consequences 
to herself ? 

“‘ So far cured,” continued John, “that the doctors at the asylum 
consider they can no longer keep her shut up. But they recommend 
absolute quiet and freedom from anxiety.” 

‘“* And the prison authorities—her sentence ?” demanded Mary. 

“The time of her sentence has just expired.” 

“And what do you mean todo? Is she to be allowed to come out ?” 
Mary asked the question in quite an indignant tone. For after all 
Martha had been mad; she would probably become so again. 

“‘T am afraid I cannot persuade the asylum to keep her,” replied 
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John, with one of his quiet, covert sneers. ‘Don’t alarm yourself, 
Mary. Nobody would believe her story now. You are quite safe.” 
‘*T suppose you have yourself to think of, as well as me,” exclaimed 
his sister angrily. That was one of the things that most exasperated 
her about John—his cool assumption always that the only peril of 


_ exposure was hers. After all, he was as criminal as she; he had 


known it was she who was guilty, and not Martha. If only John 
would be kinder to her! But nobody ever was kind, except Walter 
—for whom, in her secret soul, she had some slight contempt. There 
was, however, consolation in the thought that she should reign as a 
queen when she became Lady Russell. 

The marriage-day dawned at last, a splendid morning. The parish 
church of Marleyford, between guests and spectators, was full to 
suffocation. Rarely had so grand a wedding been seen there. Be- 
tween the number of the bridesmaids, the splendour of the dresses, 
the full choral service and the three officiating clergymen, it was 
enough to make the dead generations of Hatherleys rise from their 
graves, in protest at such oblivion of their stately sobriety. 

But Mary had willed it so, being one of those women who would 
hardly think themselves married at all without the orange-flowers, 
Brussels lace, and wedding-cake, about which they have dreamed for 
years. She had gone about her preparations with an almost religious 
solemnity, and carefully studied all the most fashionable novelties. 
One of the results had been to make little Mark her train-bearer, and 
dress him up in a costume of the time of Louis XV. 

The service was over, and the bride and bridegroom had paced 
down the aisle to the spirit-stirring strains of the ‘‘ Wedding March.” 
Mary stepped into the carriage and proceeded to release her train 
from the hands of little Mark with all the reverential regard due to so 
many yards of magnificent texture. Walter stood smiling down at 
the child and looking happy and handsome in the sunlight. 

The bridesmaids, one shimmering, fluffy, airy, radiant confusion of 
lace and swansdown and bouquets and pretty faces, were grouped in 
the porch; behind them were crowded ladies in satin and velvets, 
old gentlemen with bald heads and rubicund}faces, young men in 
glossy coats and lavender ties, with favours in their button-holes. 

Suddenly, through the crowd of gaping rustics, a shabby, trembling, 
tiny figure made its way. 

‘** Good-bye, Mary,” it cried ; ‘I wish you joy.” And the bride fell 
back in her carriage with a shriek of absolute terror, as she recognised 
the face of Martha Freake. 

The unexpected apparition caused no small consternation. Several 
young ladies fairly echoed Mary’s scream ; and John, hastily dropping 
from his arm the hand of the frightened Mrs. Ormerod, hurried 
towards the intruder with an air of dignified determination. 

“Pray do not Jook so alarmed; I mean no harm to anyone,” said 
Martha, ‘I only came down from London to fetch my things. I did 
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not know it was Mary’s wedding-day.” She stood, turning her head 
from side to side as she spoke, with a kind of childish curiosity. 

“* How can this be permitted!” exclaimed John, for once so taken 
aback that he hardly knew what to say. 

“ Oh, let me go!” wailed the bride from her carriage, ‘Walter, 
send heraway. She is mad. I am frightened. Why will people be 
so unkind?” Her voice broke into asob, and she burst out crying. 

‘She is not mad, sir; only a little flighty-like and queer,” said a 
respectable woman who now addressed John. ‘ She has been staying 
with Mrs. Parsons, in London, since she was released; but she 
would come down to-day to fetch her own things from your house. 
Sometimes she seems half to forget what has happened.” 

Still turning her head about in bird-like fashion, and without 
appearing to notice what was said, Martha scanned the groups around 
her. All at once her face changed. A shadow darkened it; her 
head fell. She put her hand up to her temple with a gesture of 
suffering. 

“Let me go,” she said. ‘There is too much noise here.” 

“‘ Lawks, ma’am! nobody is speaking,” said her companion, pityingly. 

“Too much noise. Too much noise,” repeated Martha, and turned 
away. 

“‘She often says strange things, with no sense in them, sir,” re- 
sumed the woman to John. ‘But she is quite quiet, and more 
manageable than a babe.” 

The crowd shrank away, and Martha passed quickly out of sight. 
In the afternoon, when the wedding-breakfast was quite over, the same 
woman came to Hatherley Hall to fetch her things. Miss Freake 
would not come herself, she told John, although at first she had been 
so keen to doit. On their getting back to the inn, she had lain 
down at once and gone to sleep. She often did that after anything 
had seemed to trouble her, and was always restored by it. 

John, however, wrote to the lunatic asylum protesting against his 
cousin’s release, saying that he had seen her, and that she seemed 
anything but cured. In answer, he was told that Miss Freake on 
quitting the asylum was as sane as himself. 

John thereupon journeyed up to London and saw Mr. and Mrs. 
Parsons, to whom Martha had returned. But Martha had already 
departed for Paris, and had insisted upon going alone. She was a 
little odd in manner at times, they added, and occasionally did 
eccentric things. But she had no delusions and was never violent. 

John Hatherley obtained Martha’s address in Paris, and wrote to 
her, offering her a substantial monthly allowance. He received in 
reply a curt refusal, so little like the letter of a lunatic that he felt 
disposed, after reading it, to attribute Martha’s appearance and 
behaviour on Mary’s wedding-day rather to a spirit of revenge than 
to insanity. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE EBONY BOX. 


HE sun shone brightly on Foregate Street but did not yet touch 
the front windows on Lawyer Cockermuth’s side of it. Miss 
Betty Cockermuth sat near one of them in the parlour, spectacles on 
nose, and hard at work unpicking the braid off some very old woollen 
curtains, green once, but now faded toa sort of dingy brown. It - 


_ was Wednesday morning, the day following the wonderful event of 


finding the box, lost so long, full of its golden guineas. In truth 
nobody thought of it as anything less than marvellous. 

The house-cleaning, in preparation for Easter and Easter’s visitors, 
was in full flow to-day, and would be for more than a week to come ; 
the two maids were hard at it above. Ward, who did not disdain to 
labour with his own hands, was at the house, busy at some mysterious 
business in the brewhouse, coat off, shirt-sleeves stripped up to elbow, 
plunging at that moment something or other into the boiling water 
of the furnace. 

‘“* How I could have let them remain up so long in this state, I can’t 
think,” said Miss Betty to herself, arresting her employment, scissors 
in hand, to regard the dreary curtains. She had drawn the table 
towards her from the middle of the room, and the heavy work was 
upon it. Susan came in to impart some domestic news. 

‘Ward says there’s a rare talk in the town about the finding of 
that box, missis,” cried she, when she had concluded it.—‘ My! 
how bad them curtains look, now they’re down !” 

Servants were on more familiar terms with their mistresses in those 
days without meaning, or showing, any disrespect ; identifying them- 
selves, as it were, with the family and its interests. Susan, a plump, 
red-cheeked young woman turned thirty, had been housemaid in her 
present place for seven years. She had promised a baker’s head- 
man to marry him, but never could be got to fix the day. In winter 
she’d say to him wait till summer ; and when summer came, she’d say 
wait till winter. Miss Betty commended her prudence. 

“Yes,” said she now, in answer to the girl, “I’ve been wondering how 
we could have kept them up so long; they are not fit for much, I’m 
afraid, save the rag-bag. Chintz will make the room look much nicer.” 

As Susan left the parlour, Captain Cockermuth entered it, a farmer 
with him who had come in from Hallow to the Wednesday’s market. 
The Captain’s delighted excitement at the finding of the box had not 
at all subsided; he had dreamt of it, he talked of it, he pinned 
every acquaintance he could pick up this morning and brought 
him in to see the box of gold. Independently of its being a very 
great satisfaction to have had the old mysterious loss cleared up, the 
sixty guineas would be a huge boon to the Captain’s pocket. 
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* But how was it that none of you ever found it, if it remained 
all this while in the pigeon-hole?” cried the wondering farmer, bending 
over the little round box of guineas, which the Captain placed upon 
the table open, the lid by its side. 

“Well, we didn’t find it, that’s all I know ; or poor Philip, either,” 
said Captain Cockermuth. 

The farmer took his departure. As the Captain was showing him 
to the front-door, another gentleman came bustling in. It was. 
Thomas Chance the lawyer, father of the young man who had been 
the previous night with Samson Dene. He and Lawyer Cocker- 
muth were engaged together just then in some complicated, private, 
and very disagreeable business, each acting for a separate client, 
who were the defendants against a great wrong—or what they 
thought was one. 

‘Come in, Chance, and take a look at my box of guineas, resus- 
citated from the grave,” cried the Captain, joyously. ‘You can go 
into the office to John afterwards.” 

“Well, I’ve hardly time this morning,” answered Mr. Chance, 
turning, though, into the parlour and shaking hands with Miss Betty. 
*‘ Austin told me it was found.” 

Now it happened that Lawyer Cockermuth came then into the 
parlour himself, to get something from his private desk-table which 
stood there. When the box had been discussed, Mr. Chance took a 
letter from his pocket and placed it in his brother practitioner’s hands. 

“What do you think of that?” he asked. “I got it by post this 
morning.” 

‘Think ! why that it is of vital importance,” said Mr. Cockermuth 
when he had read it. 

“Yes; no doubt of that. But what is to be our next move in 
answer to it?” asked the other. 

Seeing they were plunging into business, the Captain strolled away 
to the front door, which stood open all day, for the convenience of 
those coming to the office, and remained there whistling, his hands 
in his pockets, on the look out for somebody else to bring in. He had 
put the lid on the box of guineas and left the box on the table. 

‘“‘T should like to take a copy of this letter,” said Mr. Cockermuth 
to the other lawyer. 

‘Well, you can take it,” answered Chance. ‘Mind who does it, 
.though—Parslet, or somebody else that’s confidential. Don’t let it 
go into the office.” 

“You are wanted, sir,” said Mr. Dene, from the door. 

“Who is it ?” asked his master. 

“Mr. Chamberlain. He says he is in a hurry.” 

“T’m coming. Here, Dene!” he called out as the latter was 
turning away: and young Dene came back again. 

‘“‘Sit down here, now, and take a copy of this letter,” cried the 
lawyer, rapidly drawing out and opening the little writing-desk table 
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that stood against the wall at the back of the room. “ Here’s 
pen, ink and paper, all ready: the letter is confidential, you per- 
ceive.” 

He went out of the room as he spoke, Mr. Chance with him ; and 
Sam Dene sat down to commence his task, after exchanging a few 
words with Miss Betty, with whom he was on good terms. 

** Charles makes as much fuss over this little box as if it were filled 
with diamonds from Golconda, instead of guineas,” remarked she, 
pointing with her scissors to the box, which stood near her on the 
table, to direct the young man’s attention to it. ‘I don’t know how 
many folks he has not brought in already to have a look at it.” 

“Well, it was a capital find, Miss Betty; one to be proud of,” 
answered Sam, settling to his work. 

For some little time nothing was heard but the scratching of Mr. 
Dene’s pen and the clicking of Miss Betty’s scissors. Her task was 
nearing completion. A few minutes more, and the last click was given, 
the last bit of the braid was off. ‘ And I’m glad of it,” cried she 
aloud, flinging the end of the curtain on the top of the rest. 

* This braid will do again for something or other,” considered Miss 
Betty, as she began to wind it upon an old book. ‘It was put 
on fresh only three or four years ago. Well brushed, it will look almost 
like new.” 

Again Susan opened the door. “ Miss Betty, here’s the man come 
with the chintz: five or six rolls of it for you to choose from,” cried 
she. ‘Shall he come in here ?” 

Miss Betty was about to say yes, but stopped and said no, instead. 
The commotion of holding up the chintzes to the light, to judge of 
their different merits, might disturb Mr. Dene; and she knew better 
than to interrupt business. 

‘Let him take them to the room where they are to hang, Susan ; 
we can judge best there.” 

Tossing the braid to Susan, who stood waiting at the door, Miss 
Betty hastily took up her curtains, and Susan held the door open for 
her mistress to pass through. 

Choosing chintz for window-curtains takes some time ; as everybody 
knows whose fancy is erratic. And how long Miss Betty and Susan 
and the young man from the chintz-mart had been doubting and 
deciding and doubting again, did not quite appear, when Captain 
Cockermuth’s voice was heard ascending from below. 

“Betty! Are you upstairs, Betty?” 

“Yes, I’m here,” she called back, crossing to the door to speak. 
“Do you want me, Charles?” 

“Where have you put the box ?” 

“What box?” 

“The box of guineas.” 

“Tt is on the table.” 

‘Tt is not on the table. I can’t see it anywhere.” 
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‘It was on the table when I left the parlour. I did not touch it. 
Ask Mr Dene where it is: I left him there.” 

“Mr. Dene’s not here. I wish you’d come down.” 

“Very well ; I’ll come in a minute or two,” concluded Miss Betty, 
going back to the chintzes. 

“Why, I saw that box on the table as I shut the door after you 
had come out, ma’am,” observed Susan, who had listened to the 
colloquy. 

“So did I,” said Miss Betty; “it was the very last thing my eyes 
fell on. If young Mr. Dene finished what he was about and left the 
parlour, I dare say he put the box up somewhere for safety. I think, 
Susan, we must fix upon this light pea-green with the rosebuds running 
up it. It matches the paper: and the light coming through it takes 
quite a nice shade.” 

A little more indecision yet ; and yet a little more, as to whether the 
curtains should be lined, or not, and then Miss Cockermuth went down 
stairs. The Captain was pacing the passage to and fro impatiently. 

“Now then, Betty, where’s my box?” 

** But how am I to know where the box is, Charles, if it’s not on 
the table?” she remonstrated, turning into the parlour, where two 
friends of the Captain’s waited to be regaled with the sight of the 
recovered treasure. ‘I had to go upstairs with the young man who 
brought the chintzes ; and I left the box here ”—indicating the exact 
spot on the table. ‘It was where you left it yourself. I did not 
touch it at all.” 

She shook hands with the visitors. Captain Cockermuth looked 
gloomy—as if he were at sea and had lost his reckoning. 

“If you had to leave the room why didn’t you put the box up?” 
asked he. ‘A boxful of guineas shouldn’t be left alone in an empty 
room.” 

“ But Mr. Dene was in the room; he sat at the desk there, copying 
a letter for John. As to why didn’t I put the box up, it was not my 
place to do so that I know of. You were about yourself, Charles— 
only at the front door, I suppose.” 

Captain Cockermuth was aware that he had not been entirely at 
the front door. Two or three times he had crossed over to hold a 
chat with acquaintances on the other side the way; had strolled 
with one of them nearly up to Salt Lane and back. Upon catching 
hold of these two gentlemen, now brought in, he had found the 
parlour empty of occupants and the box not to be seen. 

“‘ Well, this is a nice thing—that a man can’t put his hand upon 
his own property when he wants to, or hear where it is!” grumbled 
he. “ And what business on earth had Dene to meddle with the box?” 

“To put it in safety—if he did meddle with it, and a sensible 
thing to do,” retorted Miss Betty, who did not like to be scolded un- 
justly. “Just like you, Charles, making a fuss over nothing! Why 
don’t you go and ask young Dene where it is ?” 
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“Young Dene is not in. And John’s not in. Nobody is in but 
Parslet ; and he does not know anything about it. I must say, Betty, 
you manage the house nicely!” concluded the Captain ironically, 
giving way to his temper. 

This was, perhaps the reader may think, commotion enough “ over 
nothing,” as Miss Betty put it. But it was not much as compared 
with the commotion which set in later. When Mr. Cockermuth 
came in, he denied all knowledge of it, and Sam Dene was impatiently 
waited for. 

It was past two o’clock when he returned, for he had been home 
to dinner. The good-looking young fellow turned in at the front 
door with a fleet step, and encountered Captain Cockermuth, who 
attacked him hotly, demanding what he had done with the box. 

“ Ah,” said Sam, lightly and coolly, ‘‘Parslet said you were looking 
for it.” Mr. Parslet had in fact mentioned it at home over his 
dinner. 

‘Well, where is it?” said the Captain. ‘Where did you put it?” 

“IT?” cried young Dene. ‘Not anywhere. Should I be likely to 
touch the box, sir? I saw the box on that table while I was copying 
a letter for Mr. Cockermuth; that’s all I know of it.” 

The Captain turned red, and pale, and red again. ‘‘Do you mean 
to tell me to my face, Mr. Dene, that the box is gone?” 

“‘T’m sure I don’t know,” said Sam in the easiest of all easy tones. 
‘Tt seems to be gone.” 

The box was gone. Gone once more with all its golden guineas. 
It could not be found anywhere; in the house or out of the house, 
upstairs or down. The Captain searched frantically, the others helped 
him, but no trace of it could be found. 

At first it was impossible to believe it. That this self-same box 
should mysteriously have vanished a second time, seemed to be too 
marvellous for fact. But it was true. 

Nobody would admit a share in the responsibility. The Captain 
left the box safe amid (as he put it) a roomful of people: Miss Betty 
considered that she left it equally safe, with Mr. Dene seated at the 
writing-table, and the Captain dodging (as she put it)inand out. Mr. 
Cockermuth had not entered the parlour since he left it, when called 
to Mr. Chamberlain, with whom he had gone out. Sam Dene 
reiterated that he had not meddled with the box; no, nor thought 
about it. 

Sam’s account, briefly given, was this. After finishing copy- 
ing the letter, he closed the little table-desk and pushed it back 
to its place against the wall, and had carried the letter and the copy 
into the office. Finding Mr. Cockermuth was not there, he locked 
them up in his own desk, having to go to the Guildhall upon some 
business. The business there took up some time, in fact until past 
one o’clock, and he then went home to dinner. 

“ And did you consider it right, Sam Dene, to leave a valuable box 
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like that on the table, unguarded ?” demanded Captain Cockermuth, 
as they all stood together in the parlour, after questioning Sam; and 
the Captain had been looking so fierce and speaking so sharply that 
it might be thought he was taking Sam for the thief, off-hand. 

“To tell the truth, Captain, I never thought of the box,” answered 
Sam. ‘I might not have noticed that the box was in the room at all 
but for Miss Betty’s drawing my attention to it. After that, I grew so 
much interested in the letter I was copying (for I know all about the 
cause, as Mr. Cockermuth is aware, and it was curious news) that 
I forgot everything else.” 

Lawyer Cockermuth nodded to confirm this. The Captain went on. 

“Betty drew your attention to it, did she? Why did she draw it ? 
In what way ?” 

‘Well, she remarked that you made as much fuss over that box as 
if it were filled with diamonds,” replied the young man, glad to pay 
out the Captain for his angry and dictatorial tone. But the Captain 
was in truth beginning to entertain a very ominous suspicion. 

“Do you wish to deny, Samson Dene, that my sister Betty left 
that box on the table when she quitted the room ?” 

‘Why, who does?” cried Sam. ‘When Miss Betty says she left 
the box on the table, of course she did leave it. She must know. 
Susan, it seems, also saw that it was left there.” 

“‘ And you could see that box of guineas standing stark staring on 
the table, and come out of the room and leave it to its fate!” 
foamed the Captain. ‘Instead of giving me a call to say nobody 
was on guard here !” 

“T didn’t see it,” returned Sam. ‘There’s no doubt it was there, 
but I did not see it. I never looked towards the table as I came out, 
that I know of. The table, as I dare say you remember, was not in 
its usual place; it was up there by the window. The box had 
gone clean out of my thoughts.” 

‘“Well, Mr. Dene, my impression is ‘hat you have got the box,” 
cried the angry Captain. 

“Oh, is it!” returned Sam, with supreme good humour, and 
just the least suspicion of a laugh. ‘A box like that would be 
uncommonly useful to me.” 

“‘T expect, young man, the guineas would !” 

“ Right you are, Captain.” 

But Captain Cockermuth regarded this mocking pleasantry as par- 
ticularly ill-timed. He believed the young man was putting it on to 
divert suspicion from himself. 

““Who did take the box?” questioned he. ‘Tell me that.” 

“*T wish I could, sir.” 

‘‘How could the box vanish off the table unless it was taken, I 
ask you?” 

“‘That’s a puzzling question,” coolly rejoined Sam. “It was too 
heavy for the rats, I expect.” 
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“Oh, dear, but we have no rats in the house,” cried out Miss 
Betty. ‘I wish we had, I’m sure—and could find the box in their 
holes.” She was feeling tolerably uncomfortable. Placid and easy 
in a general way, serious worry always upset her considerably. 

Captain Cockermuth’s suspicions were becoming certainties. The 
previous night, when his brother had been telling him various items 
of news of the old town, as they sat confidentially over the fire after 
Miss Betty had gone up to bed, Mr. Cockermuth chanced to mention 
the fact that young Dene had been making a few debts. Not speak- 
ing in any ill-natured spirit, quite the contrary, for he liked the young 
man amazingly. Only a few, he continued, thoughtless young men 
would do so ; and he had given him a lecture. And then he laugh- 
ingly added the information that Mr. Jacobson had imparted to him 
twelve months ago, in their mutual friendship—of the debts Sam had 
made in London. 

No sensible person can be surprised that Charles Cockermuth 
recalled this now. It rankled in his mind. Had Sam Dene taken 
the box of guineas to satisfy these debts contracted during the past 
year at Worcester? It looked like it. And the longer the Captain 
dwelt on it, the more and more likely it grew to look. 

All the afternoon the search was kept up by the Captain. Not 
an individual article in the parlour but was turned inside out; he 
wanted to have the carpet up. His brother and Sam Dene had 
returned to their work in the office as usual. The Captain was 
getting to feel like a raging bear; three times Miss Betty had to 
stop him in a dreadful fit of swearing ; and when dinner time came 
he could not eat. It was a beautiful slice of Severn salmon, which 
had its price, I can tell you, in Worcester then, and minced veal, and 
a jam tart, all of which dishes Charles Cockermuth especially favoured. 
But the loss of the sixty guineas did away with his appetite. Mr. 
Cockermuth, who took the loss very coolly, laughed at him. 

The laughing did not mend the Captain’s temper : neither did the 
hearing that Sam Dene had departed for home as usual at five o’clock. 
Had Sam been innocent, he would at least have come to the parlour 
and inquired whether the box was found, instead of sneaking off home 
to tea. 

Fretting and fuming, raging and stamping, disturbing the parlour’s 
peace and his own, strode Charles Cockermuth. His good-humoured 
brother John bore it for an hour or two, and then told him he might 
as well go outside and stamp on the pavement for a bit. 

“T will,” said Charles. Catching up his hat, saying nothing to 
anybody, he strode off to see the sergeant of police — Dutton— 
and laid the case concisely before him: The box of guineas was on 
the table where his sister sat at work; her work being at one end, 
the box at the other. Sam Dene was also in the room, copying a 
letter at the writing-table. Miss Betty was called upstairs ; she went, 
leaving the box on the table. It was the last thing she saw as she left the 
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room ; the servant, who had come to call her, also saw it standing 
there. Presently young Dene also left the room and the house; and 
from that moment the box was never seen. 

“What do you make of that, Mr. Dutton?” summed-up Captain 
Cockermuth. 

‘Am I to understand that no other person entered the room 
after Mr. Dene quitted it?” inquired the Sergeant. 

“Not a soul. I can testify to that myself.” 

“Then it looks as though Mr. Dene must have taken the box.” 

“ Just so,” assented the complainant, triumphantly. “ And I shall 
give him into custody for stealing it.” 

Mr. Dutton considered. His judgment was cool; the Captain’s 
hot. He thought there might be ins and outs in this affair that had 
not yet come to the surface. Besides that, he knew young Dene, and 
did not much fancy him the sort of individual likely to do a thing of 
this kind. 

“Captain Cockermuth,” said he, “I think it might be best for me 
to come up to the house and see a bit into the matter personally, 
before proceeding to extreme measures. We experienced officers 
have a way of turning up scraps of evidence that other people would 
never look at. Perhaps, after all, the box is only mislaid.” 

“But I tell you it’s Jost,” said the Captain. ‘Clean gone. Can’t 
be found high or low.” 

“Well, if that same black box is lost again, I can only say it is the 
oddest case I ever heard of. One would think the box had got a 
demon inside it.” , 

“No, Sergeant, you are wrong there. The demon’s inside him 
that took it. Listen while I whisper something in your ear—that 
young Dene is over head and ears.in debt: he has debts here, debts 
there, debts everywhere. _ For some little time now, as I chance to 
know, he has been at his very wits’ end to think where or how he 
could pick up some money to satisfy the most pressing; fit to die of 
fear, lest they should travel to the knowledge of his uncle at Elm 
Farm.” 

*‘ Js it so!” exclaimed Mr. Dutton, severely. And his face changed, 
and his opinion also. ‘“ Are you sure of this, sir?” 

“ Well, my informant was my brother; so you may judge whether 
it is likely to be correct or not,” said the Captain. “But, if you 
think it best to make some inquiries at the house, come with me 
now and do so.” 

They walked to Foregate together. The Sergeant looked a little at 
the features of the parlour, where the loss had taken place, and heard 
what Miss Betty had to say, and questioned Susan. This did not 
help the suspicion thrown on Sam Dene, save in one point—their 
joint testimony that he and the box were left alone in the room 
together. 

Mr. Cockermuth: had gone out, so the Sergeant did not see him: 
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but, as he was not within doors when the loss occurred, he could not 
have aided the investigation in any way. 

“Well, Dutton, what do you think now?” asked Captain Cocker- 
muth, strolling down the street with the Sergeant when he departed. 

“T confess my visit has not helped me much,” said Dutton, a 
slow-speaking man, given to be cautious. “If nobody entered 
the room between the time when Miss Cockermuth left it and you 
entered it, why then, sir, there’s only young Dene to fall back upon.” 

“*T tell you nobody did enter it,” cried the choleric Captain; “or 
could, without my seeing them. I stood at the front door. Ward 
was busy at the house that morning, dodging perpetually across the 
top of the passage, between the kitchen and brewhouse : he, too, is 
sure no stranger could have come in without being seen by him.” 

‘Did you see young Dene leave the room, sir?” 

“I did. Hearing somebody come out of the parlour, I looked 
round and saw it was young Dene with some papers in his hand, He 
sent into the office for a minute or two, and then passed me, remark- 
ing, with all the impudence in life, that he was going to the town hall. 
He must have had my box in his pocket then.” 

“‘A pity but you had gone into the parlour at once, Captain,” 
remarked the Sergeant. “If only to put the box in safety—provided 
it was there.” 

“But I thought it was safe. I thought my sister was there. I did 
go in almost directly.” 

** And you never stirred from the door—from first to last ? ” 

**T don’t say that. When I first stood there I strolled about a little, 
talking with one person and another. But J did not stir from the door 
after I saw Sam Dene leave the parlour. And I do not think five 
minutes elapsed before I went in. Not more than five, I am quite 
certain. What are you thinking about, Dutton ?—you don’t seem to 
take me.” 

‘**T take you well enough, sir, and all you say. But what is puzzling 
me in the matter is this; strikes meas strange, in fact: that Mr. Dene 
should do the thing (allowing that he has done it) in so open and 
barefaced a manner, laying himself open to immediate suspicion. Left 
alone in the room with the box by Miss Betty, he must know that if, 
when he left it, the box vanished with him, only one inference would 
be drawn. Most thieves exercise some caution.” 

“* Not when they areas hard up as Dene is. Impudence with them 
is the order of the day, and often carries luck with it. Nothing risk, 
nothing win, they cry, and they do risk—and win. Dene has got my 
box, Sergeant.” 

“Well, sir, it looks dark against him; almost /vo dark ; and if you 
decide to give him into custody, of course we have only to——-Good 
evening, Badger!” 

They had strolled as far as the Cross, and were standing on the 
wide pavement in front of St. Nicholas’ church, about to part, when 
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that respectable gentleman, Jonas Badger, passed by. A thought 
struck the Captain. He knew the man was a money-lender in a 
private way. 

‘“‘ Here, Badger, stop a minute,” he hastily cried. ‘I want to ask 
you a question about young Dene—my brother’s clerk, you know. 
Does he owe you money ?>—Much ?” 

Mr. Badger, wary by nature and by habit, glanced first at the 
questioner and then at the police sergeant, and did not answer. Where- 
upon Captain Cockermuth, as an excuse for his curiosity, plunged into 
the history of what had occurred: the finding of the box of guineas 
yesterday and the losing it again to-day, and the doubt of Sam. 

Mr. Badger listened with interest ; for the news of that marvellous 
find had not yet reached his ears. He had been shut up in his office 
all the morning, very busy over his account books; and in the after- 
noon had walked over to Kempsey, where he had a client or two, 
getting back only in time for tea. 

“ That long-lost box of guineas come to light at last !” he exclaimed. 
“What an extraordinary thing! And Mr. Dene is suspected of— 
Why, good gracious!” he broke off in fresh astonishment, “I have 
just seen him with a guinea in his pocket !” 

“Seen a guinea in Sam Dene’s pocket!” cried Captain Cocker- 
muth, turning yellow as the flame of the gas-lamp under which they 
were standing. 

“Why yes, I have. It was 

But there Mr. Badger came toa full stop. It had suddenly struck 
him that he might be doing harm to Sam Dene; and the rule of his 
life was not to harm anybody, or to make an enemy, if his own 
interest allowed him to avoid it. 

“‘T won’t say any more, Captain Cockermuth. It isno business of 
mine.” 

But here Mr. Sergeant Dutton came to the fore. ‘You must, 
Badger. You must say all you know that bears upon the affair ; the 
law demands it of you. What about the guinea?” 

‘‘Well, if you force me to do so—putting it in that way,” returned 
the man, driven into a corner. 

Mr. Badger had just been down to Edgar Street to pay another visit 
to Sam. Not to torment him; he did not do that more than he could 
help ; but simply to say he would accept smaller instalments for the 
liquidation of his debt—which of course meant giving to Sam a 
longer time to pay the whole in. This evening he was admitted to 
Sam’s sitting-room. During their short conversation, Sam, searching 
impatiently for a pencil in his waistcoat pocket, drew out with it a few 
coins in silver money, and one coin in gold. Mr. Badger’s hungry 
eyes saw that it was an old guinea. These particulars he now im- 
parted. 

*‘ What did he say about the guinea?” cried Captain Cockermuth, 
his own eyes glaring. 
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“Not a word,” said Badger; “neither did I. He slipped it back 
into his pocket.” : 

“T hope you think there’s some proof to go upon mow,” wer 
Charles Cockermuth’s last words to the police officer as he wished him 
good night. 

On the following morning, Sam Dene was apprehended, and taken 
before the magistrates. Beyond being formally charged, very little 
was done ; Miss Betty was in bed with a sick headache, brought on 
by the worry, and could not appear to give evidence; so he was 
remanded on bail until Saturday. 


II. 

I’m sure you might have thought all his, rick-yards were on fire by 
the way old Jacobson came bursting in. It was Saturday morning, 
and we were at breakfast at Dyke Manor. He had run every step 
of the way from Elm Farm, two miles nearly, not having patience to 
wait for his gig, and came in all excitement, the Worcester Herald in 
his hand. The Squire started from his chair; Mrs. Todhetly, then 
in the act of pouring out acup of coffee, let it flow over on to the 
tablecloth. 

‘What on earth’s amiss, Jacobson?” cried the Squire. 

‘* Ay, what’s amiss,” stuttered Jacobson in answer ; “ ¢/zs is amiss,” 
holding out thenewspaper. ‘“I’ll prosecute the Editor as sure as I’m 
a living man. It isa conspiracy got up to sell it ; a concocted lie. 
It can’t be anything else, you know, Todhetly. And I want you to 
go off with me to Worcester. The gig’s following me.” 

When we had somewhat collected our senses, and could look at the 
newspaper, there was the account as large as life. Samson Reginald 
Dene had been had up before the magistrates on Thursday morning 
on a charge of stealing a small box of carved ebony, containing sixty 
guineas in gold, from the dwelling house of Lawyer Cockermuth ; 
and he was to be brought up again that day, Saturday, for examination. 

‘A pretty thing this is to see, when a man opens his weekly news- 
paper at his breakfast table!” gasped Jacobson, flicking the report 
with his angry finger. ‘I'll have the law of them—accusing my 
nephew of such.a thing as that! You'll go with me, Squire!” 

“Go! of course I'll go!” returned the Squire, in his hot partisan- 
ship. ‘We were going to Worcester, any way; I’ve things to do 
there. Poor Sam! Hanging would be too good for the printers of 
that newspaper, Jacobson.” 

Mr. Jacobson’s gig was heard driving up to the gate at railroad 
speed ; and soon our own carriage was ready. Old Jacobson sat 
with the Squire, I behind with Giles ; the other groom, Blossom, drove 
Tod in the gig; and away we went in the blustering March wind. 
Many people, farmers and others, were on the road, riding or driving 
to Worcester market. 

Well, we found it wastrue. And not the mistake of the newspapers : 
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they had but reported what passed before the magistrates at the town 
hall. 

The first person we saw was Miss Cockermuth. She was in a fine 
way, not knowing what to think or believe, and sat in the parlour in 
that soft green gown of twilled silk (that might have been a relic of 
the silk made in the time of the Queen of Sheba), her cap and front 
all awry. Rumour said old Jacobson had been a sweetheart of hers 
in their young days; but I’m sure I don’t know. Any way they were 
very friendly with one another, and she sometimes called him “ Fred- 
erick.” He sat down by her on the horsehair sofa, and we took chairs. 

She recounted the circumstances (ramblingly) from beginning to end. 
Not that the end was come yet by a long way. And—there it was, 
she wound up, when the narrative was over: the box had disappeared, 
just for all the world as mysteriously as it disappeared in the days 
gone by. 

Mr. Jacobson had listened patiently. He was a fine upright man, 
with a healthy colour and bright dark eyes. He wore a blue frock 
coat to-day with metal buttons, and top-boots. As yet he did not see 
how they had got up grounds for accusing Sam, and he said so. 

‘To be sure,” cried the Squire. ‘‘ How’s that, Miss Betty ?” 

“Why, it’s this way,” said Miss Betty—“ that nobody was here 
in the parlour but Sam when the box vanished. It is my brother 
Charles who has done it all; he is so passionate, you know. John has 
properly quarrelled with him for it.” 

“It is not possible, you know, Miss Betty, that Sam Dene could 
have done it,” struck in Tod, who was boiling over with rage at the 
whole thing. ‘Some thief must have stolen in at the street door 
when Sam had left the room.” 

“Well no, that could hardly have been, seeing that Charles never 
left the street door after that,” returned Miss Betty, mildly. ‘It 
appears to be a certain fact that not asoul entered the room after 
the young man left it. And there lies the puzzle of it.” 

Putting it to be as Miss Betty put it—and I may as well say here 
that nothing turned up, then or later, to change the opinion—it looked 
rather suspicious for Sam Dene, I think the Squire saw it. 

‘IT suppose you are sure the box was on the table when you left 
the room, Miss Betty ?” said he. 

‘“‘ Why, of course I am sure, Squire,” she answered. “It was the 
last thing my eyes fell on; for, as I went through the door, I glanced 
back to see that I had left the table tidy. Susan can bear witness to 
that. Dutton, the police sergeant, thinks some demon of mischief 
must be in that box—meaning the Deuce, you know. Upon my 
word it looks like it.” 

Susan came in with some glasses and ale as Miss Betty spoke, and 
confirmed the testimony—which did not need confirmation. As she 
closed the parlour door, she said, after her mistress had passed out, 
she noticed the box standing on the table. 
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“Ts Sam here to-day—in the office?” asked Mr. Jacobson. 

“O my goodness, no,” cried Miss Betty in a fluster. ‘ Why, 
Frederick, he has not been here since Thursday, when they had 
him up at the Guildhall. He couldn’t well come while the charge is 
hanging over him.” 

“Then I think we had better go out to find Sam, and hear what 
he has to say,” observed Mr. Jacobson, drinking up his glass of ale. 

“Yes, do,” said Miss Betty. ‘ Tell poor Sam I’m as sorry as I 
can be—pestered almost out of my mind over it. And as to their 
having found one of the guineas in his pocket, please just mention to 
him that I say it might have slipped in accidentally.” 

“One of the guineas found in Sam’s pocket!” exclaimed Mr. 
Jacobson, taken aback. 

‘“‘ Well, I hear so,” responded Miss Betty. ‘‘ The police searched 
him, you see.” 

As the Squire and Mr. Jacobson went out, Mr. Cockermuth was 
coming in. They all turned into the office together, while we made 
a rush to Sam Dene’s lodgings in Edgar Street : as much of a rush, 
at least, as the Saturday’s streets would let us make. Sam was out, 
the young servant said when we got there, and while parleying with 
her Mrs Parslet opened her sitting-room door. 

“IT do not suppose Mr. Dene will be long,” she said. ‘ He has 
to appear at the town hall this morning, and I think it likely he will 
come home first. Will you walk in and wait?” 

She handed us into her parlour, where she had been busy, marking 
sheets and pillow-cases and towels with “prepared” ink; the table 
was covered with them. Tod began telling her that Mr. Jacobson 
was at Worcester, and went on to say what a shame it was that Sam 
Dene should be accused of this thing, 

“‘ We consider it so,” said Mrs. Parslet ; who was a capable, pleasant- 
speaking woman, tall and slender. ‘ My husband says it has upset 
Mr. Cockermuth more than anything that has occurred for years 
past. He tells his brother that he should have had it investigated 
privately, not have given Mr. Dene into custody.” 

“Then why did he let him do it, Mrs. Parslet ?” 

She looked at Tod, as if surprised at the question. ‘“ Mr. 
Cockermuth knew nothing of it; you may be sure of that. Captain 
Cockermuth had got the young man at the Guildhall and was prefer- 


‘ring the charge, before Mr. Cockermuth heard a word of what was 


agate. Certainly that is a most mysterious box! It seems fated to 
give trouble.” 

At this moment the door opened, and a young lady came into the 
parlour. It was Maria. What a nice’ face she had !—what sweet 
‘thoughtful eyes!—what gentle manners! Sam’s friends in the town 
were accusing him of being in love with her—and small blame to him. 

But Sam did not appear to be coming home, and time was getting 
on. Tod decided not to wait longer, and said good morning. 
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Flying back along High Street, we caught sight of the tray of 
Dublin buns, just put fresh on the counter in Rousse’s shop, and made 
as good a feast astime allowed. Some people called them Doubling 
buns (from their shape, I take it), and I don’t know to this day which 
was right. 

Away with fleet foot again, past the bustle round the town hall and 
market house, till we came to the next confectioner’s and saw the 
apple-tarts. Perhaps somebody remembers yet how delicious those 
apple-tarts were. Bounding in, we began upon them. 

While the feast was in progress, Sam Dene went by, walking very 
fast. We dashed out to catch him. Good Mrs. Mountford chanced 
to be in the shop and knew us, or they might have thought we were 
decamping without payment. 

Sam Dene, in answer to Tod’s hasty questions, went into a passion ; 
swearing at the world in general, and Captain Cockermuth in parti- 
cular, as freely as though the justices, then taking their places in the 
Guildhall, were not as good as within earshot. 

“Tt is a fearful shame, Todhetly !—to bring such a charge against 
me, and to lug me up to the criminal bar like a felon. Worse than all, 
to let it go forth to the town and county in to-day’s glaring news- 
papers that I, Sam Dene, am a common thief!” 

“‘ Of course it is a fearful shame, Sam—it’s infamous, and all yovr 
friends know it is,” cried Tod, with eager sympathy. ‘‘ My father 
wishes he could hang the printers. I say, what do you think has become 
of the box ?” 

** Become of it !—why that that blundering Charles Cockermuth 
has got it. He was off his head with excitement at its being found. 
He must have come into the room and put it somewhere and forgott.n 
it: or else he put it into his pocket and got robbed of it in the street. 
That’s what I think. Quite off his head, I give you my word.” 

‘“‘ And what fable is it the wretches have got up, about finding one 
of the guineas in your pocket, Sam?” 

“‘Oh, bother that ! It was my own guinea. I swear it—there! I can’t 
stay now,” went on Sam, striding off down High Street. “I am due 
at the town hall this minute ; only out on bail. You'll come with me.” 

“You go in and pay for the tarts, Johnny,” called back Tod, as he 
put his arm within Sam Dene’s. I looked in, pitched a shilling on 
the counter, said I didn’t know how many we had eaten ; perhaps ten; 
and that I couldn’t wait for change. 

Crushing my way amid the market women and their baskets in the 
Guildhall yard, I came upon Austin Chance. His father held some 
post connected with the law, as administered there, and Austin said 
he would get me in. 

“Can it be true that the police found one of the guineas about 
him?” I asked. 

Chance pulled a long face. “It’s true they found one when they 


searched him ws 
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“‘ What right had they to search him ?” 

“‘ Well, I don’t know,” said Austin, laughing a little; “they did it. 
To see perhaps whether all the guineas were about him. And 
I am afraid, Johnny Ludlow, that the finding of that guinea 
will make it rather hard for Sam. It is said that Maria Parslet can 
prove the guinea was Sam’s own, and that my father has had a sum- 
mons served on her to appear here to-day. He has taken Sam’s 








case in hand ; but he is closer than wax, and tells me nothing.” 
“You don’t think he can have stolen the box, Chance?” 
“ T don’t. I shouldn’t think him capable of anything so mean ; let 
alone the danger of it. Not but that there are circumstances in the 


case that tell uncommonly strong against him. 


And where the deuce 


the box can have got to, otherwise, is more than mortal man can 


guess at. Come along.” 


Jounny LuDLow. 


(To be concluded. ) 
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A DREAM. 


5, 
** Wish me joy,” he said, and turned, 
With the laughter in his eyes; 
‘Mary, I have won a wife, 
And my choice you must approve.” 
All my cheek and forehead burned, 
With a feeling, not surprise ; 
And I felt that Death in Life, 
Was the ending of my love. 
‘* Slim she is, and like a fawn, 
Wandering thro’ the woodland ways ; 
And her voice is soft and low, 
As the murmur of a dove. 
And the promise of the dawn, 
Blushes quickly in her face ; 
Mary, can you wonder so, 
You, the sister of my love ?"’ 
So I tried to speak and smile, 
Taking both his hands in mine; 
Saying he was worthy her,— 
Words that seemed to burn and choke. 
From my breaking heart the while, 
Tore the hopes that clasp and twine— 
Then with all my pulse astir, 
And my brain on fire—I woke! 





i, 
“Wish me well,” he said, and gazed, 
All his soul into my eyes; 
“Mary, I would win a wife, 
Do you care to listen who ?"' 
As for me I stood amazed, 
In a sort of glad surprise; 
And the secret of my life, 
Blossomed into beauty new. 
“ Tall and stately doth she go, 
Like a queen through woodland ways; 
And her voice is sweet and clear, 
As a mated nightingale’s, 
Tell me, Mary, do you know, 
Her, whom I would fitly praise ; 
But when I have called her dear, 
Find no other word avails?" 
All the autumn woodland seemed, 
To awake in summer glow; 
As with blush on cheek and brow, 
I confessed him dear to me. 
When I told him what I dreamed, 
He made answer, laughing low: 
“Did they never tell you how 
Dreams go always contrary ?” 

G. B. Stuart, 
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THE CRUISE OF THE RESERVE SQUADRON. 


By CHarLEs W. Woop, 
AvuTHOR OF ** THROUGH HOLLAND,” ETC. 


ee and with dignity the Reserve Squadron sailed down 

Channel. Falmouth had been given up, therefore we were 
outward bound. Not so many months ago I had been idling in 
these same waters, but in one of H. M. Brigs, and not accompanied 
by the life and animation of the Royal Reserve. There had been 
no anticipation of unknown scenes and possible adventures, no 
cruising for weeks to come in foreign seas. And, to confess the truth, 
we had a less serious-minded and studious set on board the Brig. No 
learned debates; no profound inquiry into the Laws of Nature, the 
Harmony of the Spheres, or the seducing study of Metaphysics or 
Philology. 

True, we were a smaller number in the Brig. Broadley and I, in 
his captain’s quarters, had had it much to ourselves. The lieu- 
tenants would sometimes come in at night for a rubber, but whist, as 
it happened, was a weak point with them all. And one evening, when 
Bannockbairn revoked twice in the most unblushing manner, and 
Innisfail literally closed his eyes in slumber at a crisis in the game, 
we felt the time had come to break up the whist club for good. 
So we two fell back upon the milder dissipation of double dummy, 
and if not a very abstruse pastime, it was at least very innocent. 

In the Brig it had been always a pleasure to watch and admire 
Broadley’s way with the boys. His strict yet kindly manner ; the sten- 
torian voice in which he gave his orders; the indefatigable perseverance 
with which he saw them carried out. Sometimes, indeed, one had 
rather more than enough of drill. Clear decks, quiet, a dolce far 
niente existence would have been pleasanter. A favourite book, an 
idle lounge and talk at full length upon the stern gratings, revelling 
in calm seas, blue skies, soft zephyrs; surrounded by that wide 
expanse that man cannot touch or spoil or unhallow: fresh and 
pure as in the days when man was not: this would have been more 
to one’s mind and mood. But duty before pleasure is the motto of 
all naval men; and carrying it out to the letter, they read us a beauti- 
ful lesson. It is more easy to profit by one good example than by a 
thousand precepts. Indirect sermons are the most telling. Lives 
most abundant in point, most forcible in example, most lasting in 
memory are those that have played the part of unconscious heroes in 
the world. 

I have said that cruising about the Channel in the Brig was unac- 
companied by the excitement of anticipated far-off scenes and adven- 
tures. Nevertheless, we rang our quiet changes. Especially pleasant 
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was the day we put into Fowey, and Mrs. Clare waved us a welcome 
from her sloping lawn: a light, coquettish vision on an emerald 
carpet. Fowey—prettiest, quaintest, most old-fashioned of places 
on this coast. Known to few; happily as yet unexplored by the 
insatiable modern tourist. Its quiet, crooked, humdrum but charm- 
ing streets (if streets they can be called) take you back to days, 
thoughts, and impressions now seldom met with anywhere but in 
old-fashioned books: an atmosphere more and more retreating 
before the broad light of this realistic, destroying age. 

In the afternoon of that day, a year ago, Mrs, Clare, dubbing 
herself captain, and taking the tiller ropes, safely piloted us through 
shallow waters up that lovely little river, landing us at a small old- 





fashioned church in a secluded nook that might have been a corner 
in Paradise, and was worth its weight in gold. We trudged through 
romantic lanes, and climbed steep banks in search of nuts, dog-roses 
and honeysuckle, which all grew in wild and what seemed prodigal 
profusion ; for apparently we had the neighbourhood to ourselves : 
a Garden of Eden, and we its one happy family. Not a sound 
smote the air, save the echo of our voices, or the ripple of a long 
laugh, dying away, as one or other, plunging boldly up the steep slopes 
to secure a prize, came down empty handed and with more haste than 
dignity. 

There are lovely spots on this Fowey river. Dreams of rural 
beauty that lie in the secret places of Cornwall and Devon, waiting the 
doom of discovery. ‘These are known, as yet, only to the privileged 
few, and to the birds of the air, which make glad their precincts 
vith songs of rapture; rejoicing that they have it all so much to 
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themselves. They build their nests in the highways and hedges, and 
the marauding element of Young England does not pass by and 
wantonly destroy their hope in the future. So they sing through the 
live-long day. nf 
‘* By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals.” 


Had we only ears to reach beyond mortal range, we might perhaps, 
in that far-off ether, discover a stream of rapturous melody, travelling 
onwards in illimitable space, sound and light mingling their inex- 
haustible and undying waves. 

We had returned almost at ebb-tide. But for our lady-captain 
who like the birds, knew all the secrets and resources of the place, 
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we should certainly have stranded, and had to wait until the next 
inflowing set us free. Long reaches of gravelly river-bed rendered 
our steering cunningly intricate. A heron, standing on one leg in the 
shallows, looked on with sleepy eyes, and croaked out a melancholy 
greeting. We passed one bend after another ; skilful pilotage, many 
oars and strong hands making sure our progress. Then the quaint 
little town, with houses overhanging the water, and gazing for ever at 
their own reflections ; the somewhat primitive club-house, the old 
church tower that dates back to Edward IV., the fine castellated 
structure of Place, and finally the steps by which we landed. 
Undoubtedly it was a picturesque harbour. A large sheet of 
water almost land-locked, looking more like a lake than the inflowing 
of the ocean : low-lying hills, undulating in almost a complete circle, 
Fowey on one side, Polruan on the other. The cliffs, stretching up- 
wards. boldly confront the sea, Blackbottle Head the highest point. 
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Near the harbour-mouth the ruined castles face each other, where 
once upon a time a chain swung from side to side, guarding the 
entrance. Ages ago: when these ruins were in their youth and glory, 
and took part in the life of England, its wars and commotions, its 
rise and progress. Those walls then vibrated to the blast of the 
trumpet or thrilled in listening to lovers’ vows, impassioned as now, 
though perhaps delivered in less chosen strains. Then, as now, the 
sea broke at the foot of the crags, ebbed and flowed, knew its storms 
and itscalms. Nature does not change. ‘The earth keeps young, 
rolls for ever on her course, putting on new life with each returning 
year. Man and man’s handwork alone must bow to the universal 
doom. 

The coast line, opening out just beyond the harbour, tower and 
castle-crowned, is particularly broken and attractive. A picture ina 
brilliant setting looked the Brig as we approached her. But she was 
now tossing upon the waves, which had begun to show signs of un- 
wonted animation. 

A few days after, in spite of some adverse wind and weather, we 
worked into Falmouth, there to remain a few hours. . The good old 
Rector was waiting to receive us with open arms. Later in the 
morning, when we were driving with him round Pendennis, and 
admiring the view: the old castle itself, the far-reaching sea, the 
splendid crescent of the bay, and the land that stretched to a fine 
point : the coachman suddenly pulled up his horses, and touching 
his hat with all the deference due to our venerable yet ever-youthful 
host, pointed to the vessel lying in the offing, and said in tones full 
of the pomp and pride of a loyal English subject: “That, sir, is 
one of Her Majesty’s Training Brigs.” 

The Rector received the intelligence with becoming gravity, just 
the right amount of interest and surprise in his expression: Broadley 
and I exchanged amused glances: and the carriage went on. When 
we got back again, and Broadley was going up the gravel walk to the 
house, and I, for the thousandth time, was helping my old friend to 
alight safely on terra firma, I turned to the grey-headed coachman (I 
had known him long enough to have a bit of fun with him, and 
to gauge the measure of his emotions), and said: “ Friend John, 
when you gave us that information about Her Majesty’s Brig, you 
were not aware that you had the honour of driving the Brig’s Com- 
mander.” 

It was worth watching the expression that came over old John’s 
face. His glance fell on the retreating Broadley ; his mouth opened, 
his face lengthened ; a deep flush slowly rose to the surface. ‘‘ Bless 
my soul, Mr. Charles !—you don’t say so! I humbly beg pardon.” 
And if anything could possibly have added to the pride of driving 
his revered master, it was the fact here recorded. John is a true, 
old-fashioned conservative at heart. 

Then the Rector, grasping my arm, chuckled at old John’s con- 
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sternation, as we went up the path: whilst old John himself drove 
away in a state of bewilderment. We went in, and for nearly three 
hours our host poured out, in an inexhaustible stream, all the riches 
of his learning, all the power of his eloquence, all his amazing wit 
and humour; resources that never fail him; and only the more 
amaze you as time knits closer the bonds of friendship. 

Then came the hour for leaving: always a regretted moment under 
that roof. A walk down hill into the narrow, tortuous streets of the 
town, and at the steps our boat was waiting. Before long, the 
little Brig might have been seen, her sails set, flying before the wind 
that had again sprung up: as pretty an object, surrounded by all this 
lovely scenery, as could be wished for. With our glasses, we saw the 
Rector watching us from his windows, no doubt wishing us a silent 
God-speed. And, had the truth been known, I feel sure that old 
John had begged a seat in the observatory, and, directing a powerful 
telescope upon our movements, recounted his day’s adventures to 
those around him. 

All these past thoughts and experiences had risen up in our minds 
like buried phantoms, as now, just one year later, we again went 
down Channel with the Fleet. It could not be otherwise, as one 
familiar landmark, rock, cliff, town, harbour—the long-drawn lines 
and curves of Crackington Cove, Torbay with its curious rocks, the 
innumerable points of interest on this coast—appeared and passed 
away in glowing sunshine. It was impossible to be too thankful 
for this sunshine—for smooth waters and unclouded skies. In the 
Brig we had been at the mercy of the winds; here we were inde- 
pendent of those uncertain elements. To-day the almost dead calm 
only intensified our happiness and enjoyment. 

So, as I have said, we left the coast of England behind us, and 
swept onwards into other regions. The eight vessels kept their exact 
position towards each other. The effect of this was to make us 
appear almost stationary, especially when out on the broad seas. By 
Saturday afternoon we had approached the Bay of Biscay: those 
waters famous in history, in battle, in song: and, alas, only too 
famous in the sad records of the deep. ‘‘'To her the love of woman 
hath gone down :” and in the fury of her storms she knows no pity. 

She received us in her kindest and gentlest mood ; a perfect calm ; 
nothing but a slight Atlantic roll that is seldom if ever absent. It 
was just enough to give life and motion to the Defence and make 
us feel that, after all, we were not stationary and not on land. A 
motion rather agreeable than not ; an effect sleepy and soothing. It 
would have been a perfect idea of repose, but for the vibrations of 
the propeller. 

For this reason that ideal rest at sea is only to be found ina 
sailing vessel. There the motion is inexpressibly delightful. There 
is no vibration of the screw to haunt you with its never-ceasing 
rhythm and tremulous quiver, finding out every bone in your spine 
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and reducing your head to chaos. You fly through the air easily as 
a bird on the wing. Invisible hands seem to waft you along. This 
indeed is the case; the hands of the kindly old Wind; the best of 
servants, though the worst of masters ; a conquering foe unsparing in 
his wrath. And, in a dead calm, what more delicious than to lie 
motionless as a painted ship upon a painted ocean ; work suspended, 
absolute idleness enforced upon you? It is our nearest approach to 
Elysium ; and, so far, a feeling unknown on board a steamer. 

The ships of the First Reserve were, of course, all under steam. 
But vessels of this size, again, yield a different experience from those 
of smaller build. The one will toss and struggle with every wave; 
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the other cuts through the trough of the sea—is on one wave before 
she is off another, and so maintains a tolerable character for 
steadiness. But two out of the eight ships of the Fleet had a bad 
habit of rolling under the slightest provocation, and, unfortunately, the 
Defence was one of them. 

It has been remarked that life on board ship must be monotonous. 
This certainly is not the case. Especially it is not so in a cruise 
taken for such a purpose as that of the First Reserve Squadron. 
The life is not an idle one, nor always easy. The men have to be 
worked and drilled, though there must be intervals of relaxation. 
Suddenly, perhaps in one of those do-nothing periods, the wind blow- 
ing gusts, the Flagship signals for some evolution to be performed 
aloft—perhaps “ Make sail.” At once the men crowd the rigging : 
swarm up like locusts; hang on from yard-arms apparently by a 
thread, or as flies from a ceiling. ‘Those who lately were snugly 
housed in their little white Coastguard cottages, or, at most, patrolling 
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their beat on substantial terra-firma, are now racing aloft like cats: 
and, though it may be blowing like two gales lashed together, the work 
has to be done. 

The decks meanwhile are crowded with men running about, pulling 
ropes, making fast or letting loose. All is apparently hopeless 
discord: in reality, it is every man to his rope, every rope in its 
place. The noise and confusion ; the orders flying: now to the men 
on deck, now shouted to those at the mast-head, or near it, amaze 
and bewilder a landsman. He begins to shake in his shoes. Put 
himself where he will, he still feels in the way. At last, in despair, 
he is inclined to rush below, or precipitate himself bodily down the 
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windsail, that, stretched out with wings like an ominous bird of prey, 
gives air (it has already been described) to the ward-room. 

Suddenly, there is dead silence, an awful pause. The next instant 
an order is shouted, and away they tear along the deck, a double 
line of men, marines and blue-jackets. In less time than seems 
possible, every sail is set in the eight vessels. Where, a moment 
ago, bare masts and yards only were to be seen, now all is swelling 
and spreading canvas, which adds so much to the beauty of a ship 
scudding through the waves. It is an excessively interesting, a really 
grand manceuvre to watch. 

Again there is a pause and silence. The sails set, the next thing 
is to take them in. Everything that has just been done has now 
to be undone. Once more comes the signal from the Flagship. Once 
more orders are shouted, men are flying; confusion reigns in this 
small town, and the tearing and whistling of the wind again make 
you feel utterly bewildered and befogged. The whole, thing seems 
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resolved to chaos: your mind goes with it. Out of this chaos, how- 
ever, order is presently restored. Sails are neatly furled, ropes 
coiled down. The officers may be approached with safety. The 
men sink into quietness and invisibility. It is as though a magician’s 
wand has been at work, and a magician’s silence ensues ; the rest of 
a paradise; the calm following the storm. 

These drills and manceuvres are especially interesting to a looker- 
on. To see order gradually resolved out of chaos is an experience 
beautiful and improving as it is rare. To hear a direction shouted 
to the main royal, as intelligible to you as if it were Chinese, and to 
find that it has been understood by the men aloft; that what to you 
was Chinese was plain English to them, amazes you not a little. Your 
admiration and respect for them as an intelligent race rises accordingly. 

I have said that idleness forms no part of the duty on board a 
man-of-war in the Reserve Squadron. Let us take one day’s sea- 
routine for the benefit of the uninitiated reader: and one day was a 
reproduction of all other days, Sunday excepted. We will begin at 
the beginning, and call it Monday morning. 

4 4.M. The watch and day men are mustered. After that, the 
upper deck is scrubbed and ropes are coiled down. (The ropes have 
been previously coiled up by the middle watch at 3.30.) 

6 o’ck. Lashup and stowhammocks. (The hammocks are stowed 
in the nettings all round the upper deck.) 

6.30. Bugle sounds—“ Cooks to the galleys.” Immediately the 
cooks of the different messes haste—not ‘‘to the wedding ”—but to 
the galley, with their mess kettles, for the ship’s allowance of cocoa. 
(Here an innovation might be suggested. As soon as the bugle has 
sounded, the cooks to go right round the upper deck in procession, 
one behind another, performing a classical or Bacchanalian dance, as 
seen in ancient pictures, upraising their kettles, and sounding a con- 
tinuous alarm: then repair to the galley. The effect would be 
picturesque and striking.) 

6.45. Pipe to breakfast. (The punctuality with which this call is 
sounded is a credit to the boatswain’s-mate. It does one good to 
observe the quickness of the response. ) 

7.15. Watch coming on deck to wash. (Cleanliness is next to 
godliness ; and the men scrub and tub themselves as if, realising the 
truth of the proverb, they would take full benefit thereof. The ques- 
tion is how far they allow cleanliness to do duty for the remainder. 
On an Arctic night we may see the warm glow of a fire from the 
wrong side of a window; and in the cold it will be of no more use to 
us than the delights in a confectioner’s window to a famishing 
wretch who, gazing upon them from without, still dies of hunger.) 
Whilst the watch above are washing, the watch below are cleaning 
mess deck. 

7.30. Watch on deck fall in. Clean wood and bright work, 

8 o’ck. Bugle—Quarters—Clean guns. 
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8.30. Bugle—Clean arms. 

8.45. Bugle—to disperse. Hands to clean in the rig of the day 
(this is made by signal from the Flagship every morning at seven 
o'clock) and stow bags. 

9.15. Divisions. Prayers. 

9.30. Divisional drill for the watch : either gun or rifle drill. 

11 o’ck. Watch drill: such as “ Shift jib”—“ Shift a course” or 
“ Topgallant mast ”—or “Out collision mat ”—&c., &c. (We hope 
this is sufficiently intelligible to the reader. If not, further explana- 
tion would only be rendering the confusion of his mind worse 
confounded.) 

11.30. Clear up decks. 

11.45. Bugle for cooks to galley. (Procession and classical dance 
to be repeated.) 

Noon. Pipe to dinner, Great stir and excitement amongst the 
men. Péle méle disappearance below—but no noise allowed. Sea 
air begets hunger as well as health.) 

1.15 P.M. Bugle—Quarters—Clean guns. 

1.30. Disperse—Watch fall in—Divisional drill: either rifle or 
cutlass drill. (The latter is very interesting. ) 

3 o’ck. Watch drill aloft. (If it is blowing hard, this is exciting 
to a landsman, and looks dangerous. He feels compassion for the 
men, who not only have to brave the perils of the deep, but appa- 
rently those of the air also. A cat has nine lives; and surely if 
these men did not resemble that domestic animal in their powers 
of climbing and clinging to nothing, as well as in their nine chances, 
few would survive even a short cruise like that of the Royal Reserve 
Squadron. ) 

3.30. Clear up decks. 

3-45. Bugle for cooks to galley. (Procession and dance for the 
third time. All this would help to impress upon man that after all 
he is a greedy animal, with self-begotten and artificial wants that 
need constantly supplying: that he is more or less self-indulgent and 
given to the pleasures of the table. That when those pleasures are 
well dressed, abundant, choice and varied, he is amiable, lenient in 
his views, mild in administering reproof, a boon companion, the most 
delightful of hosts. But when these pleasures and supplies fall short 
of perfection, look out for squalls and easterly winds. From this 
sweeping and humiliating characteristic, can we conscientiously 
separate the members of the R. N. ?) 

40’ck. Pipe to supper. (This is the last meal—and it is a light 
one—that the men have until breakfast the next morning. No 
wonder the pipe to breakfast at 6.45 scarcely sounded before it was 
obeyed. 

4.30. Out pipes. Sweepers. 

4-45. Bugle—dquarters for inspection. After quarters, Drill for the 
hands (usually lasting an hour or more), such as “ Make plain sail,” 
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“Shift topsails,” or “Topgallant mast,” &c. Afterwards shortening 
and furling sail. (The work for the day may then be said to be over.) 

7-15. Down guard and steerage hammocks. 

7.30. Stand by hammocks. All hammocks are then taken out of 
the nettings and hung up between decks, each man having his 
respective billet. 

8.45. Clear up decks for the rounds—Out pipes. 

9 o’ck. Rounds—when the Commander goes round all decks, 
reporting the same “correct” to the Captain: all lights in messes 
and fires being extinguished. 


At sea the watch is relieved every four hours, day and night, 
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excepting 4 to 8 in the afternoon. These hours are divided into two 
watches— 4 to 6 and 6 to 8—commonly called “ Dog watches.” This 
enables the watches to change and change about. For instance, the 
watch on duty from 8 to 12 one night, will the next night be on duty 
from 12 to 4. 

All drills and evolutions during the cruise were made by signal from 
the Flagship, taking time from her. The watch drills were never long 
or irksome, thus giving plenty of time for odd jobs, which are 
continually cropping up, to be done both in forenoon and after- 
noon watches, such as stropping blocks, splicing ropes, refitting 
rigging, &c. 

Both forenoon and afternoon, weather permitting, “steam tactics” 
were generally carried on, the Fleet going through various manceuvres 
under the direct supervision of the Admiral. This was done irrespective 
of all drills which were carried on at the same time ; the tactics being 
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performed exclusively by the Captain, Staff-commander, and Officer of 
the watch. 

Wednesday forenoon was always taken for general quarters, when 
the ship is cleared for action and the guns’ crews are exercised. Friday 
evening, after quarters, fire stations were generally exercised, when the 
pumps were hove round. Saturday was always taken for cleaning ship 
throughout, and no drills were done—except in the evening, after 
quarters, when sail drill was usually carried out. 


And now to take up our interrupted thread and continue our 
cruise. 


On that Saturday afternoon, when the sea and the skies were blue, 
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and we were making quiet and steady way, our calm was suddenly 
disturbed by the cry of “Man overboard.” Instantly every engine 
was stopped and the eight vessels were brought-to. The man fell 
from the Hercules. In this smooth water there was no danger of 
losing sight of him. He struggled towards the buoy that had been 
thrown out, and grasped it. In less time than seemed possible boats 
were lowered, but that of the Defence was the first one out, picked 
him up, and took him back to his ship. Then the Fleet went on 
again. 

There is something startling in this cry at sea. It rings with a 
sound of life or death. Rescue depends upon you. If not quick 
enough, the man may sink from exhaustion, and in an agony of help- 
lessness you see him go down for ever. Half an hour ago he was 
strong and full of life: the contrast is too sudden and awful to be 
realised. In a rough sea he may never be found, though you search 
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long and diligently, and every glass sweeps the water. In misery you 
picture the despair of the poor fellow, losing hope and chance with 
every passing moment. 

This was nearly the case in returning homewards. A strong gale 
was blowing in the Bay of Biscay, a tremendous sea running, and 
a man fell overboard from the yard-arm of the Hercules. It 
seemed a hopeless matter. The ocean was rolling in great hills and 
valleys; the wind, rushing with fury, shrieked and whistled in the 
rigging ; the clouds were dark and lowering, the water was almost 
black with their gloomy reflections. Though early in the afternoon, it 
was neither night nor day, but sombre twilight. For many minutes 
—moments that seemed hours—it was impossible to find him, though 
the boats were out, and their crews buffeting with the waves, and 
watching the ships for direction. At length, when it seemed useless 
to hope any longer, he was found and rescued. So rough was the sea 
that with the utmost difficulty the boats were hoisted up again. 

Sunday morning the brightness of the weather had changed. The 
Bay of Biscay, nevertheless, was still kindly in its mood. Some of 
the officers, indeed, said they had never crossed it in waters so calm. 
The two civilians on board were grateful. Excellent sailors as they 
were, it was well to get their sea-legs into order before anyone had 
a chance of finding out whether anything was wrong. Though un- 
doubtedly equal to the roughest elements, they were not unwilling 
that it should remain amongst the uncertainties. 

The weather not being propitious, Divine Service was held on the 
main, instead of the upper deck. In the latter case it is more im- 
pressive. Surrounded by the wide waste of waters, the restless ocean, 
type at once of our lives and of eternity, the small distractions, trifles 
and incidents of shore exist not. Nature is at her grandest and 
noblest: man cannot be irresponsive to the influence. 

The Church Pendant was flying from every vessel, and for the time 
being all other considerations were lost sight of and put aside for the 
combined act of worship. 

To-day, on the main-deck, all we could see of the water came to 
us through the port-holes. Service was held in the battery of the 
vessel, the guns pointing on each side. A reading-desk was arranged, 
draped with a flag ; the singing was led by a harmonium. The bell 
tolled a few minutes before service began, but the single stroke struck 
at intervals had the melancholy sound of a ‘‘ passing bell” rather than 
aught else. Being nothing but the ship’s bell, however, it was a 
very mild edition of a church-peal. The men, row after row, were 
on benches in front of the Chaplain, so that he had them well in hand. 
The Captain and officers were at the side and behind the reading- 
desk. It was impossible to sail with the Chaplain of the Defence 
without soon feeling for him a high esteem. He was the type of 
what a parson should be in daily life, and in all manner of con- 
versation. For the sailors he was especially the right man in the 
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right place. Anda difficult and discouraging task often is that of 
chaplain to a man-of-war. 

Sunday afternoon was always pleasant on board. There was a 
stillness and repose, even in the very air we breathed. Sanskrit, 
whist, backgammon, arguments, everything was put out of sight 
for the day ; we enjoyed rest and leisure. 

Service was held twice every Sunday on board the Defence. The 
men were obliged to attend in the morning, but their presence in 
the evening was optional. The Chaplain instituted his own form of 
worship at night. A short prayer or two; then the sermon; after 
that, a portion of the evening liturgy. Always plenty of singing, 
which the men liked, and occasionally would join in rather too 
heartily. On the main-deck you have a low roof to contend with; 
a very different matter from the long-drawn aisles and fretted vaults 
of a cathedral. It was more acceptable to sensitive ears when 
service was held on the upper deck. There the men’s voices rolled 
out upon the air as they “the strain upraised.” But the blue sky, 
unlike the fretted vault, could send back no echo or make response. 
Yet it was the grandest of all domes; Nature’s own minster; pure 
and beautiful, far off and eternal. 

That Sunday evening we had a glorious and almost unearthly 
sunset, in strange contrast with the past day. The sky was flushed 
with rosy clouds, scattered in fleecy fragments, and looking very much 
like angels’ wings. The crescent moon “ paled with glory” as she sank 
to the horizon. ‘The water, reflecting the colours of the sky, turned 
almost to a blood-red as the sun dipped and disappeared. Night 
and darkness came on; the stars sparkled and scintillated with 
a lustre seen only in a rarified atmosphere. The constellations stood 
out; a planet down in the west looked large and beautiful as a 
young moon. Nights such as these are rare in England. If we ever 
have them at all, it is in wintry weather, when half one’s energy is 
absorbed in endeavouring to keep warm. It was chilly, even to-night, 
but only sufficiently so to be bracing. We were fast approaching 
latitudes where we should have more heat than we cared about. 
Under the Rock of Gibraltar, we might presently sigh in vain for 
cool days and night’s temperate breezes. 

Monday dawned squally and unpleasant. The sea rolled; the good 
ship responded by rolling also. The motion, distinctly uncomfortable, 
was heroically endured. Say what you will, the unknown martyrs of 
the world are legion. Unnumbered lives of heroism have gone down 
unrecognised. ‘They die and make no-sign. We, too, never mur- 
mured; perhaps because the Defence made us feel she could do 
much more than this if she chose. Gradually we sighted the Coast 
of Spain, but not within distance to enjoy it. Outlines there were, 
heights and wavy undulations, faint and shadowy, and that was all. 
Again the evening cleared, the night grew warm and pleasant. Again 
the crescent moon went down, and the sky was studded with its 
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glittering worlds. From that time out we never had another hour’s 
bad weather until, weeks later, we once more entered the Bay of 
Biscay, homeward bound. 

We made such good progress that on Tuesday morning we entered 
Arosa Bay. A long reach of undulating land on both sides, alternately 
barren and cultivated, rocky and fertile. Green slopes rose above 
the long white stretches of sand upon the shore, in vivid contrast, 
and rocks grey and desolate took their place. Here a cluster of 
houses, no doubt the habitations of fishermen, gave some idea 
of life to the scene: only to pass out of sight and render 
yet more desolate those long stretches of almost deserted country. 
It was a lone-looking land. The voice of man was seldom 
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heard there; a footprint upon the sand might have raised an 
exclamation. But it .was excessively picturesque; especially to 
eyes that for some days past had seen little beyond a waste of wide 
waters. One soon grows tired of “water, water everywhere.” It 
needs the relief of land to throw out a contrast and furnish a steadfast 
object to gaze upon. So Arosa Bay was hailed with delight, and 
proved refreshing. Without being especially cultivated and fertile, 
it is really beautiful. There are no orange groves within sight to 
seduce one, or olive plantations with their sage-green foliage ; but 
the scenery is sufficiently diversified, the undulations are numerous 
and varied. Far-off hills tower in the background; you feel at once 
that you are in the land of mountains. 

All this we noted as we passed up between the shores. It seemed 
quite a long journey. A little group of women and children, collected 
on a tongue of land jutting out into the Bay, waved us a frantic 
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welcome, while marvelling what in the world this wonderful invasion 
could mean. Truly it was a rare, one might even say a magnificent 
sight. Noble as the ships looked out upon the seas, they were 
far more imposing sailing up into the land. Inthe narrowed waters 
their size and beauty could be better appreciated. 

At length we rounded a corner, and, in the broad harbour of the 
Bay, by a signal from the Flagship, every vessel turned a quarter of a 
circle together. Thus from eight ships two lines ahead, we suddenly 
altered into eight ships four lines ahead, and so steamed up the Bay. 
Then at a given signal from the Flagship, every vessel at the same 
moment let go her anchor. It was the day of the Accession of Queen 
Victoria: the zoth June. As the anchors fell, at the same instant 
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every vessel dressed: from stern to mast-head, and from mast-head 
to bows, one rainbow of flags. This done we fired a royal salute of 
twenty-one guns. 

The sight was imposing and inspiriting in the highest degree: the 
effect more telling that all the ships dressed simultaneously, as if by 
magic. The guns thundered forth twenty-one, eight times multiplied, 
and the sound went echoing over the land, far up into the hills. It 
must have astonished the natives yet more than our sudden appear- 
ance; for the greater part of them were no doubt unaware of the 
approaching visit of the Reserve Squadron. The white smoke cleared 
away, rolled off into the blue sky, dissolved and disappeared in ether. 
The silence that ensued was delicious. In calm and quiet we began 
to take note of the scene before us. 

Later on in the afternoon we did more. We landed and made 
acquaintance with the wonders of Arosa, the little town of Carril, its 
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ill-paved streets or streets not paved at all. Stagnation and idle- 
ness seemed to be the order of the day. Only a few heavily laden 
donkeys could be seen, staggering along in the consuming heat, and 
they quickly and mysteriously disappeared under archways that 
faced long stretches of cultivated land. Mountains rose beyond, full 
of sleepy beauty, clothed in a golden haze that, yet further off, melted 
into the purple. 

Not one of us could speak Spanish; and the signs and contortions, 
fearful and wonderful, that we made in our efforts to establish a clear 
understanding with the natives, would have qualified any one of us 
to take part with the three idiots in “ Patience.” We electrified the 
fruit women sitting in the shadow of the Custom House. Either from 
terror at our gestures, or admiration at our collected appearance, they 
were ready to allow us to go off bodily, and without payment, with 
all their worldly possessions: strawberries, cherries, luscious melons, 
and, I firmly believe, would, without the slightest hesitation, have 
thrown their fair selves into the bargain. Truly, we should have 
had full measure. 

Indeed we had not landed five minutes before a_bright-eyed, 
beautiful and captivating Spanish girl at an upper window, cast a 
splendid lily at Pyramid, then clasped her hands and looked at him 
with a lingering, languishing gaze. We afterwards found that she was 
the great heiress of the place, kept under strict watch and ward by a 
cruel parent. Pyramid was evidently the one on whom she had 
with sudden inspiration fixed her affections and hopes of rescue. And 
no wonder. With his handsome face and magnificent presence, 
whenever he was of the landing party no one had a ghost of a chance 
of a glance, or a lily, or anything else. He was about to respond to this 
tender and mute appeal, when suddenly the huge hand of a grim 
duenna was seen to clutch at the fair beauty. The vision was with- 
drawn with slight ceremony, and a hastily closed venetian shut in a 
despairing cry. 

I] faut payer pour ses plaisirs. Pyramid, in honour bound, had to 
walk about the whole afternoon with his gage d’amour—not in his 
button hole, for it was large as a speaking trumpet—but delicately 
and gallantly held between his fingers. Every now and then, when 
he thought no one was looking, a blushing glance was bestowed upon 
it ; and—I felt sure—a mental vow recorded to return some day and 
. rescue that fair vision from its cruel, close confinement. His fate 
was sealed from that hour. 

The next day a special train to Santiago was put on for the Duke 
and the officers of the Fleet. But the wonders of this quaint and 
ancient town—this Pilgrim resort—this second City in the world, from 
a Roman Catholic and religious point of view—must be left to next 
month. 
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* \V/7OUR name?” demanded the adjutant. 
‘Stuart Challinor.” 

. Rank and regiment ?” 

* Lieutenant, 112th Royal Manx, First battalion.” 

‘* Married, or otherwise ?” 

** Otherwise,” I replied, promptly, inwardly wondering how much 
more information of a personal nature I should be required to furnish 
for the enlightenment of the Staff of the School of Musketry, Lost- 
haven. 

* Religion ?” 

‘“* Well, I dare say that from one point of view I should not be con- 
sidered a strict churchman ——” 

“Then you'll have to take the men to chapel, that’s all,” inter- 
rupted, sharply, the adjutant, whose time was precious, rapidly filling 
in a form. 

I hastily professed myself as orthodox as possible ; mentioned that 
I had brought six men with me; was informed that my room was 
No. 3, D passage, and dismissed, giving place to one of some half- 
dozen other officers arrived, like myself, for a two-months’ course of 
Musketry Instruction. 

As I crossed the parade ground in search of my new quarters, a 
well-known voice struck on my ear: one of those aggravating high- 
pitched ones that qwe// be listened to. It proceeded from one of a 
group of officers lounging under a spreading beech tree. 

“T should invert the whole system. ‘The first and second lectures 
are so much time wasted. - Gravitation, parallel lines, angles—Why, 
every fellow knows all that from his earliest infancy. Position 
drill ‘ 

“Hallo, Loxdaie !” I sang out, and wished I hadn’t next moment, 
for he turned sharp upon me, and his audience dispersed with sus- 
picious alacrity. 

“Challinor! You here! When did you come? What have you 
come for? Going in for the Instructorship, eh? Very odd that 7 
never heard you were coming! I came yesterday. Got a room? 
Which? Next mine, I see. Want furniture? Don’t go to the big 
upholsterer. J’// show you where to get what you want. Come 
along ! we’ve time to do the Parade and look about us before mess. 
Lots of people down for the season. Never mind getting into mufti !” 
and he bore me away overwhelmed on the flood tide of his energy. 

Loxdale belonged to our second battalion. I knew him at the 
depét, and liked him better than most men did. He was a good 
little fellow at heart, and did me, a raw youngster, many a kind turn 
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unobtrusively ; but his powers of conversation were against him in 
general society. 

He was a perfect abyss of useless information, and by the constant 
imparting thereof made life hideous to his immediate neighbours. 
When he wasn’t imparting it he was acquiring it, and I don’t know 
which process was the more wearing to one’s brain. Nothing was too 
trivial or too mighty for his inquiring mind, from the future policy 
of the Government on any given question, to the contents of a dish 
carried home by a small child under her apron from the baker’s. 

True to his promise, he showed me Losthaven from end to end, 
discoursing the while on its manners, customs, antiquities, traditions, 
and local gossip, at a pace only equalled by a cathedral verger with 
another party in waiting. But he interspersed his gossip with some 
really interesting talk about the past-and-gone days of the quaint 
little town : when it was a real haven, before its river disappeared and 
its harbour silted up, and the heavy-woolled marsh sheep browsed on 
the low-lying pastures, where four goodly ships of war for the King 
once rode at anchor. y 

Up to the rambling little town, full of sleepy sunshine, with its one 
long street zig-zagging round the foot of a hill, the deserted pave- 
ments echoing the foot-fall of the borough’s one policeman. Loxdale 
piloted me up a blind alley and into a back-yard, where his own 
special tradesman was discovered, preparing himself, with the assist- 
ance of the pump, for his evening meal. Loxdale looked after my 
needs in a most fatherly manner, and was in the midst of describing a 
new idea of his own in camp furniture, when a mighty crash and 
rumble arose, and the roll of passing wheels and clatter of prancing 
hoofs. The grin of respectful derision faded from the furniture 
vendor’s face, and was succeeded by an expression of delighted ex- 
citement. 

**The Wrencotes carriage!” he exclaimed; “and Sir ’Enry and 
one of the ladies,” dodging, as he spoke, to get a glimpse of the 
beautiful vision over our shoulders, and so down the alley to get 
another sight of the show. 

“There they are, sir, stopping at Barwood’s. It’s not Miss Octavia, 
sir! It’s Mrs, Berrington !” 

“Come along,” said Loxdale, eagerly; ‘‘I want to look at them.” 

A handsome old-fashioned barouche nearly eclipsed the modest 
shop-front of “ Barwood’s.” Sir Henry, stout, rubicund, and white 
moustached, reclined heavily in one corner; of his fair companion 
I could see nothing at first but a knot of blue-black hair under a 
marvellous bonnet, composed apparently of peacocks’ eyes and an 
aigrette, a somewhat full, graceful figure, cased in green velvet 
encrusted with masses of gold embroidery, a gold-mounted parasol 
trimmed with peacocks’ feathers, and a tiny hand, that, languidly 
gesticulating, set half a dozen bangles flashing in the sunshine round 
the slender wrist as she issued her orders to the great Barwood, 
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alderman and churchwarden, who stood obsequious on the pave- 
ment. 

“Who are they?” Iasked. Loxdale was equal to the occasion. 

“That’s Sir Henry Corless, of Wrencotes, ‘ie great man of the 
county ; owns everything for miles round; M.P. for Losthaven, of 
course. Yes, Losthaven Aas a member; also a mayor, also a police- 
man.” 

* But the lady P 

“‘ She’s the daughter of an Irish baronet, Sir Darcy Darcy. You 
remember Castle Darcy, near our depdét; well, he was uncle to the 
present baronet, and a precious scamp, by all accounts. He was 
sent to Teheran on a diplomatic mission, disgraced himself somehow, 
and got turned adrift on the spot. He had the luck to marry the 
only child of a tremendously rich Armenian merchant, and she had 
the luck to lose him before he had had the spending of her money. 
This was their only child. The Darcy family took her into their 
care, and she married at fifteen a Yankee, Randolph Berrington, poet 
and millionaire: so the joint results of her birth and marriage make: 
a sort of walking El Dorado of her. Sir Henry met her in the East 
last year ; she had gone back to her own people, it seems, on Berring- 
ton’s death. How she comes to be here, I can’t say.” 

We had turned, and were sauntering slowly back on Barwood’s 
side of the street. The big chestnuts, with a stamp and a clatter, 
were gathering themselves together for a start ; Barwood was bowing 
a deferential adieu; Sir Henry dispensing bows right and left in 
quasi-regal fashion to the assembled public. Mrs. Berrington had 
sunk languidly back in her seat, and I had barely time to mark a 
fair, pale face with big lustrous Oriental eyes and a red-lipped, babyish 
mouth, when all further observation was startled out of me. For the 
,peacock parasol swayed to one side and dropped, as the dark eyes 
met mine with a vivid flash of recognition ; of startled pleasure ; the 
red lips parted with a sudden exclamation: and with a graceful, 
markedly gracious bow, the fair vision was swept away from my 
sight. 

I need hardly say that I received the greeting with an idiotic stare, 
and returned it in a violent hurry to the empty air. Loxdale fixed 
his keen little eyes on me in much amazement. 

“So you're old friends!” with a long-drawn whistle of much 
meaning. 

“Not a bit of it,” I replied stoutly. Then, by a happy inspiration : 
“It was you she bowed to.” 

Loxdale walked silently back to barracks, lost in bewildered pon- 
derings. 





About thirty dined at mess that evening, mostly strangers to one 
another. I found myself next a young Indian officer, in whom I 
recognised an old schoolfellow ; so I talked and he talked all through 
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dinner, and for an hour or so in the ante-room after it, raising the 
ghosts of our boyish friendships and pranks till, when I did get to 
bed, it was with my head full of old Harrow days and their doings. 
Not one thought did I consciously bestow on the red book, and yet 
it was ‘hat which haunted my slumbers, oddly enough, for I seldom 
dream at all. Yet there was that confounded thing open before me, 
with the words clear and distinct, “‘ without in the slightest degree 
moving body, head, or eye, raise the rifle.” 

** That’s Position drill. JZ know it. J don’t want to dream of it,” 
I found myself. murmuring injuredly, and then tossing violently over, 
dozed off again. Again the book, distinct as ever. This time I was 
trying really hard to read it and have done with it, but something 
got between me and the sense like a thick black mist. ‘ Loxdale’s 
abominable system! May the father of all Projectories fly away with 
him and it!” 

I was sitting bolt upright as I discharged this anathema, and 
then subsided peacefully. The book again! I was hard at work, 
but try as I would, again that immovable, impalpable obstacle, 
that gradually, as I gazed, took shape and colour and formed itself 
into a hand—a lady’s hand, laid lightly on the page, fingers down- 
wards. It was the left, I noticed, with a wedding-ring on the third 
finger. A soft, velvety, cream-white hand, with taper fingers, round 
and smooth : no salient points, no lines of work or wear, baby nails, 
pink and small, and a dimpled wrist. On the middle finger flashed 
a gem with a strange and evil light. I had never seen the stone 
before. It was the size of a lentil, of a rich olive-green hue, with an 
orange tawny sparkle as the hand moved slowly over the page. I 
tried to move away the book from behind it, to push it aside gently, 
to avert my eyes: in vain. Then I struck at it fiercely, and it 
vanished, and I was struggling in deep waters, a floating, slippery 
spar just beyond my grasp. I clutched it by a violent effort, and it 
slid from me, gently drawn away by a white, slim hand, and I sank 
with a rush and roar of water in my ears, that changed as I listened 
to guns and wild war-cries, and the trampling of men and horses ; and 
I was lying with a dark savage face bending down to mine, and a 
hand at my throat. I had my revolver in my grasp, but as I raised 
my hand, soft white fingers closed round my wrist and held me 
powerless. Peril after peril succeeded, and in each I was lost: held 
back from rescue by that phantom clasp. I was desperate, furious; 
when from the tragic the situation dropped suddenly to the comic, 
and there was the red book again, with the hand laid lightly on the 
page. I felt as if for a moment the spell were broken, then sank 
into a heavy and dreamless sleep till roused, to my consternation, by 
the dressing bugle for parade. 

My dream did not leave any impression behind it, except a curious 
one of reality. Its scenes ranged themselves in my memory amongst 
events that had really occurred, and stuck there undisturbed by the 
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series of drills and lectures of the next fortnight, or Loxdale’s latest 
and most absorbing mania, an archzological one. 

One day I discovered in the ante-room Sir Henry Corless’s 
cards “for Captain Loxdale” and “for Mr. S. Challinor.” How 
long they had lain there I could not guess, ‘ Why for you, I 
wonder ?” remarked Loxdale. So did I. We had not had a chance 
of returning the call, when, coming in from the first day’s shooting, I 
found an invitation awaiting me to dinner at Wrencotes. Loxdale 
was really injured this time. ‘ Now why should he have asked you ? 
He might have heard of me from his son, but you .” | was un- 
able to enlighten him in the slightest degree, and too much astonished 
and elated at having actualiy made the best shooting in my wing to 
be roused to emotion by any occurrence of minor importance. 

Wrencotes is a beautiful old house, low, rambling, and picturesque, 
buried in fir woods on a hill-side, about six miles from Losthaven. 
We drove over together, and were received by Sir Henry with 
ponderous graciousness, and introduced by him to “ My sister, Miss 
Corless,” a majestic figure in satin, and armour of jet, very like her 
brother ; then by her to “ My nieces, Miss Octavia and Miss Letitia 
Corless,” two imposing young women of the fresh-complexioned, 
Roman-nosed type of beauty, like their aunt, dressed in peacock-blue, 
with gold cordage enough for the rigging of a small schooner pendent 
about them. 

The local doctor followed with his wife, then came one of the 
Captain Instructors with Azs wife, then the vicar, and then a pause, 
during which the clock chimed suggestively, and Miss Corless ex- 
changed an acid little grimace with Miss Octavia, and ¢hen—a door 
at the far end of the long drawing-room opened softly, and up the 
long vista of yellow satin and Louis Quatorze decoration there stole, 
like a streak of moonlight, a tall, graceful, white figure. On she 
floated in her clinging, shimmering, noiseless draperies. A broad, 
soft, silky scarf of pale uncertain blue was knotted round her waist, a 
string of big pearls encircled her white throat. I noticed her dress 
first ; when she got near enough for me to see her face I could look 
at nothing else. 

* Beautiful! Most beautiful!” I kept saying to myself. Dusky 
hair, rippling down like the Clytie’s on a broad white forehead. 
Straight brows, delicately pencilled, and eyes beneath them: not the 
brown that I somehow expected, but grey, witching Irish grey! 
There were handsome women present, but they and their dresses 
sank one and all into shadow beside this queen of beauty, who 
stood filling the room with her loveliness as a rose with its fragrance, 
and gazing with those bright, mysterious eyes, straight into mine. 

Sir Henry, actually roused into fussy devotion, received a faint 
little gracious smile. Another fell to Loxdale’s share when Sir Henry 
introduced him, and then she turned and stood before me with out- 
stretched hand, the colour coming and going in her fair face. 
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“« We are old friends. Do you not remember me, Mr. Challinor?” 

I held the slender, clinging fingers in mine for a moment, mutter- 
ing something unintelligible in my bewilderment, and then she passed 
me with Loxdale, and I followed the rest mechanically in to dinner. 

I found myself opposite to her, with a green and spiky erection 
intervening. The doctor’s wife evidently considered her black eyes 
and yellow gown thrown away upon an insignificant subaltern like 
myself, and devoted herself to her dinner in silence, leaving me free to 
listen to the low musical voice that now and then caught my ear 
athwart the buzzing and clatter of the table. 

Loxdale seemed to take his good fortune very unconcernedly. I 
heard him, as was his wont, acquiring information by the simple 
method of point-blank questions. Once across the leafy trophy, a 
long sideway glance fell on me from under Mrs. Berrington’s curly- 
fringed eyelids: a look of intense, wistful interrogation. 

I felt confused, almost to annoyance, by this mute correspondence, 
yet wholly fascinated. My other neighbour, Miss Letitia Corless, 
tried to draw me out—even to flirt with me—in a majestic manner, 
and as one mindful of the duties of hospitality ; but I chiefly sat 
absent and silent, waiting hungrily for another word, another look. 

A dull, green gleam, an olive-tawny glitter caught my eyes through 
the branching sprays of fern. Caught my eyes and held them fixed, 
as if it were the baleful gaze of some evil creature crouching to do 
me a mischief. ‘Then I could see a slender white hand—the left— 
ungloved and blazing with jewels, resting for a moment on the edge 
of the table. Only for a moment, yet in that flash of time all the 
horror of my dream came back and encompassed me. Closing my 
eyes, I fought a brief desperate battle with my fancy, blindly conscious 
that a problem lay before me which I must not now attempt to solve. 

We returned to the drawing-room, to find the ladies divided into 
two groups—one round the piano, the other round a photograph- 
strewn table. I joined the latter, graciously received by Letitia, 
who offered to show me her own special album, and into it I 
plunged. 

Then the first notes of a clear, sweet voice vibrated through me, 
and I sat rapt and speechless till the little Irish ballad ceased. 

I involuntarily turned. Sir Henry had established himself by the 
piano with an air of proprietorship. Loxdale, silent for once, stood 
bolt upright behind the singer. I could see a round, white shoulder. 
The voice again: this time she sang a soft, monotonous, simple air, 
with a queer drowsy charm in it. 

I looked round again. Sir Henry was sleeping—the sleep of 
tranquil digestion. Miss Corless, with sisterly thoughtfulness, had 
drawn her chair before him, so as to screen this lapse of hospitality, 
and was talking parish work to the vicar. 

“Have you seen the conservatory?” suddenly asked Letitia. I 
seized the chance, and we stepped through a window into a depth of 
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cool green gloom and flower scent. We dawdled amongst the ferns 
and half-seen tropic blossoms, till a welcome sound of crashing wheels 
announced the arrival of Loxdale’s trap. I bid a semi-tender, re- 
gretful adieu in my very best style and made for the door, but stopped 
short, as a fair white vision arose before me, and Mrs. Berrington’s 
voice said, “ Do not go yet, Mr. Challinor: I have hardly seen you. 
Your father wants you at once, Letty; we will wait for you here.” 
She pointed to a low seat under a tall palm-tree, and half unwillingly 
I placed myself beside her. 

“There is some mistake!” I said, awkwardly enough, as soon as 
Letitia had disappeared. “I can’t remember ever having seen you 
before, Mrs. Berrington. I know I shouldn’t have forgotten it,” 
I added, as a polite afterthought. 

“ Never?” she asked softly, with a lingering intonation of regret. 
“You never saw me before ? ” 

“ Never,” I replied bluntly. ‘ I’m sure of it.” 

** Look at me again!” she said, leaning suddenly forward, letting 
the light of a shaded lamp fall on her face; her dark eyes full of 
passion and mystery fixed on mine, her red lips tremulous with an 
unspoken appeal. 

I don’t know why I didn’t make an utter fool of myself on the 
spot, and fall down and worship her. She certainly gave me an 
opening. As it was, I sat stolid and dumb from sheer intensity 
of tumultuous feeling, and she sank back with a hurt, dull look; 
and then—why, I could not imagine—suddenly twisted off a ring 
from her slender finger and sent it ringing and spinning over the 
marble floor. I sprang up and re-captured it; then almost dropped 
it again, as I recognised that evil-gleaming sparkle of _ green light 
lying in my hand. I gazed at it with an odd sort of fascination. 

“ Ah, you know ¢hat/” she breathed. ‘ You cannot deny it.” 

“A curious stone. I have never seen one like it before,” I said, 
affecting careless curiosity. 

“TI could tell you its name in Persian,” she answered. “ You 
have none in Europe. They are too costly.” 

“Is that possible?” I asked. 

“They lose their lustre when sold for money. They can only 
change owners as free gifts. If they ave to be bought, the price is 
a man’s life.” ; : 

“Did you give that for it?” I asked, making a sickly little joke. 
She laughed musically. 

‘‘ When this was put on my finger I was a baby-girl of five years 
old, as white and innocent as the little fawn that I used to play with 
amongst the roses by the fountain. It was nothing to me but one 
gem more amongst those I was loaded with, except that my mother 
sobbed and cried over me when she placed it on my finger and told 
me to keep it there till .” She stopped short. 

“Why, you could never wear ¢hzs,” I said. ‘“ It is too large for me.” 
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“Try it,” she replied: and I slipped it carelessly on the third 
finger of my left hand. The stone was set in a massive twist of 
silver with an inscription in some Eastern character running round 
it and round the finger. It slipped up and down easily. 

“Now you may give it me again. It has never been off my 
finger,” she added, an odd ring of excitement in her voice. 

The wretched thing wouldn't stir, I tried and tried, twisted and 
turned, got hot and red, and looked inconceivably foolish ; held my 
hand up, held it down, tugged, strained, and nearly dislocated the 
joint ; to no purpose. 

“Don’t, gray,” said Mrs. Berrington, in the sweetest, politest 
little society tone. ‘You will really do yourself some harm. Any 
jeweller will get it off. You can bring it when you call here next. 
You wil call, I suppose?” 

I saw Loxdale dodging about the entrance, evidently trying to 
attract my notice. I sprang up. “I'll try again,” I said, vehe- 
mently. 

“ Please do not. It is not the slightest use. Keep the ring, if 
you like, for ever and a day,” she drawled in the most indifferent 
manner ; and when [I stared, surprised, broke into a little ripple of 
malicious laughter. 

“‘Good-night ! Au revoir!” said she, and vanished. 

“‘ She’s no good,” enunciated Loxdale solemnly, between two puffs 
of a cigar, as we drove in the starlight under the arching elms of the 
Losthaven road. I kept silence,and hewent on. “I can’t make her 
out. Did you look at her cranium?” 

“‘T hadn’t the chance.” 

“‘Tdeality enormous. Wonder ditto. Conscientiousness nil. She’d 
be a good spirit-medium if she were in that line. No more moral 
bumps than a kitten.” Dead silence for the rest of the way till we 
pulled up at the barracks. 

I said nothing to Loxdale about the ring, and in self-defence 
thought as little about it as Icould. It fitted easily, and I was heavy 
with sleep when we reached home. The first hours of the night were 
a blank, dreamless void, and then suddenly out of the darkness 
flamed a million gleams of dull green fire around and above me— 
soft olive-green, each with an evil orange-tawny spark glowing at its 
heart ; and a soft voice breathed in my ear, “‘ At the price of a man’s 
life. Is it too costly?” and I was constrained to stretch my hand 
out to seize one. Then the glowing lights changed to a woman’s 
eyes—grey shining eyes—that sank into mine with an evil, intoxi- 
cating light. All sorts of mad, delirious fancies crowded through my 
brain ; my heart throbbed wildly, sending the blood through my veins 
at fever speed. I tried to cry out, and in the effort woke, panting, 
breathless, and dizzy, with the ring pressed to my lips, Next moment 
I was knocking at Loxdale’s door. 

“ Hallo?” said a sleepy voice. 
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“‘Loxdale! I want you. Just come in and bring your tools, will 
your” 

“All right!” was the answer, accompanied by sounds as of 
the striking of a light, and the shuffling into garments. 

“What's the matter ?” said he, appearing presently. 

“ Do you know any way of getting a ring off one’s finger ?” 

‘“‘ Half-a-dozen ways. Let me see, you put a cloth round it and 
pour boiling water—-—No, that’s a decanter-stopper ; but the principle 
is the same.” 

‘Do your worst. This infernal thing is driving me wild with 
cramp or something.” 

“If it’s to be done, I’ll do it.” And he didn’t. 

For hours that night we laboured. I was twisted up in silk, and 
unwound smartly—I was soaped, I was greased, I was steeped in 
cold water, I was bruised, skinned, grazed, screwed, and wrung; all 
to no purpose. 

“ T’ll knock up the armourer! I'll stand it no longer!” 

**Don’t be a fool, Challinor. Take my advice. Don’t think of it. 
That’s the thing to do. Abstract your mind from it. It only 
requires a strong mental effort, and by to-morrow your finger will 
have regained its normal size, and we'll try again.” 

“So be it,” I determined, and plunging desperately into bed, 
buried my face in the pillow. It was with an actual physical 
wrench that I drove myself into repeating over and over again some 
passages of the lectures which I had been getting up. I held my 
hand in a basin of cold water till at last the strain seemed to relax, 
and I slept. 

We visited the local jeweller before his shutters were down next 
morning. He examined the ring and shook his head. ‘“ We haven’t 
got the tools to do it, sir. It would spoil it utterly to file it off, and 
we could never mend it satisfactorily.” 

“ But it must come off!” I exclaimed. 

“We could send it to London,” feebly suggested the man: but 
that being no practical aid to us, we departed. 

I sent in an application for leave; unsuccessfully, of course. No 
chance of such a thing till Friday, and this was Wednesday. I went 
through the routine-drill, catechizing-lectures, all with a sort of dogged 
attention, feeling now and then on the brink of some outrageous 
blunder, and irritated beyond expression at catching Loxdale’s sharp 
eyes fixed on me with an expression of inquisitive concern. 

I grasped at his suggestion of a long country walk with “ red-book” 
for the enlivenment thereof, though I felt wrath with him for selecting 
the one road from which no glimpse of the red-tiled roofs and 
quaintly-clustered chimneys of Wrencotes was visible. 

Of the dreams of that night I shall say nothing ; I don’t care to 
recall them. I woke in the morning, conscious of nothing but some 
distracting influence that must be combated if I was to do my work to 
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any purpose. I liked the work, and a first-class certificate was of 
considerable importance to me. Dressing early, I made my way to 
the armourer. 

“Get this ring off. Smash it all to pieces if you like, but get me 
rid of it.” 

The man gave sundry tentative nips and scrapes, and then said : 
“It’s of no manner of use sir: it’s platinum ; that’s what it is; or 
something that no tool we have here can work upon.” 

‘Off it shall come, if I try dynamite.” So I vowed in my wrath 
and despair. 

The cursed thing fitted easily enough. It gave me no pain, and 
yet it weighed like a log on my hand, paralyzing it. 

“No chance of the Section Prize!” growled Loxdale, more in 
sorrow than in anger, as we tramped back from the ranges through 
the pleasant briony-garlanded lanes that morning. ‘“ What as come 
to you, Challinor? I’ve seen some bad shooting in my time—or I 
thought so, till I saw yours just now 6 

He dropped the subject as too painful to pursue. And there was 
another night to live through. 

After all, why not give way? What disgrace in falling under such 
soft enchantment? Better men than I had deemed “a man’s life” a 
light price to pay fora woman’s love. ‘ And so should I,” I thought, 
almost speaking aloud in my excitement, “ in the real literal sense of 
the words. But I would give it freely, deliberately; and the woman 
should be worth it. But ¢#is—this is having one’s brains, one’s 
manhood conjured out of one by some unholy spell?” And all the 
dogged stubbornness of my nature set itself in array, backed by the 
force of that premonitive dream that haunted me still. 

“Let’s go over to Wrencotes,” said Loxdale, unexpectedly, the 
next day. “We ought to leave cards there ; and Mrs. Berrington will 
think it odd she has heard nothing of her ring.” 

It proved to be Miss Corless’s “at home” day, and we found a 
large party assembled in her own special boudoir; a quaint cedar- 
panelled octagon room up aloft in a sort of tower. Four deep 
windows looked out to land and sea, and a smell of the pine 
woods came blowing in over the flowers with which they were filled. 
We were made welcome and supplied with tea by Letitia’s own fair 
hands, but that was all the grace they were to do me this day. Her 
attention was another’s. A fair pale youth, in a tight pale suit, sat at 
her elbow, and I was nowhere. I knew Mrs. Berrington was there, 
but dared not look at her at first. She sat in one of the windows, 
half screened by the lace curtains. She looked pale and worn; or 
was it the over-gorgeousness of her red tea-gown, stiff with Indian 
gold embroidery? Her great eyes had lost their lustre, and raised 
themselves languidly as I went near her. 

“T am so sorry,” I began hastily, “that I have not been able to 
return your ring.” 
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She smiled faintly. ‘Iam sure you are sorry, and did your best.” 

I told her my story. 

“Never mind; there is no hurry. They are going to see the pic- 
ture gallery ; shall we come?” 

A party of four or five, under the guidance of Miss Octavia, were 
on their way to the gallery, into which Miss Corless’s room opened. 
We joined them. Ranks of by-gone Corless ancestors: beauties, 
heroes, statesmen, and otherwise (mostly otherwise) ranged themselves 
down one side of a long room, at the farther end of which a door, 
corresponding to the one by which we had entered, stood ajar. 
When we reached it Mrs. Berrington paused ; then giving me a little 
smiling gesture of invitation, passed through, and I followed. Through 
a music-room, along a short passage, up steps and down steps, till we 
reached a queer little three-cornered room, gaily and tastefully fur- 
nished, looking straight across the valley to Losthaven. 

“This is my den,” she said. ‘ Now I will show you some jewels 
worth looking at, but you must help me.” 

“To hear is to obey,” I replied. ‘Is this what you want?” 

I drew a mighty coffer from a recess—lift it I could not, and she 
opened it. It contained piles of morocco and velvet-covered cases. 
“‘Open them,” she said carelessly, and I did so. Diamonds in rows, 
diamonds in clusters, diamonds in sparkling strings, stars, flowers, 
heavy flashing drops, more than I had ever handled in my life before, 
were tossed carelessly on the velvet-covered table as if they had been 
pebbles. Pearls that might have satisfied Lothair’s cravings, ropes 
of milky lustre ; sapphires uncut and roughly set ; a girdle of priceless 
rubies. 

“This is Aladdin’s jewel-casket!” I said. ‘We shall come to 
the roc’s egg at the bottom.” 

She passed her white fingers heedlessly through the glittering heap. 

“T could show you some real curiosities if we had time, Mr. 
Challinor.” Then, suddenly pushing them all away from her: “ That 
ring is worth them all, and more, to me!” 

I uttered some exclamation of vexation. 

“Did you know how rich Iam? My father married my mother 
for her wealth. My husband was an American millionaire, richer 
than he ever cared to find out. Now all is mine. Do you think I 
am going to give it to that foolish old man yonder ?—my money and 
myself. Don’t you think I could do better with both?” 

“Very much better,” I answered promptly. ‘You could take a 
German principality out of pawn, restore the Jews to Jerusalem, or 
buy up a South American republic with the money, and then—marry 
whomsoever you choose without it.” 

“Do you mean that ?” she said, looking at me fixedly. 

“Can I help you to replace these?” I asked, busying myself 
amongst the diamonds. “You shall have your ring back to-morrow 
evening, if any man in London can do it, I promise you. By Jove ! 
VOL. XXXV. L 
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my time is up, if I am to catch the evening train! So till then, 
adieu.” 

She turned very pale, and her eyes gleamed angrily. ‘Just let 
me show you one thing more.” 

An easel stood near the window, and on it rested a blue velvet- 
covered case with a gold clasp. She unlocked it hastily, and threw 
it open. It contained a rough sketch in pastel, done many years 
ago; and I saw before me my own boyish face ! 

I stood amazed; and well I might. It was an unmistakable 
likeness—if my opinion is worth anything; and yet by what art magic 
could the Stuart Challinor of 1880 be taken in advance in 1875? 
The signature, ‘Henri Ledoux,” was perfectly unknown to me. 
‘“‘ Paris?” I had never been there in my life! And—why, I hadn’t 
joined then; was in the fifth form at Harrow—yet there was the 
Manx Fusilier undress uniform and the forage cap with the badge, the 
Manx arms—which all the world knows are legs. I looked at it and 
then at her, utterly dumbfounded. 

“Will you go ow ?” she asked softly ; ‘“‘or will you stay and hear 
my story?” 

I could not choose but stay. And she went on: 

_ “That was as I saw you seventeen years ago, and again last year. 
Do you not remember how you stood looking away so far, as if for 
someone, on the mountain-side, and the widening shadow of Corrig- 
na-gruin fell at your feet ?” 

“T remember. It was the only time I ever saw Castle Darcy; we 
had been early to the ranges, and I walked over the mountain, home. 
Were you there?” 

“J was lying on the cushions of the women’s apartment in a 
Persian house; my eyes blindfold with a scarf, every thread of 
which had been woven with a magic incantation, my head resting in 
the lap of an old woman, wise in many arts of which you Westerns 
know nothing. The air was full of the golden mist of scented 
drugs burning. I slept, lulled by some unknown words of power 
that she crooned to herself, her hands pressed on my lips and breath ; 
and then I saw you, as I had done years and years before.” 

She stood in the full rays of the setting sun, her gorgeous dress 
ablaze in the warm glow, her face alight with intensity of feeling. 
How I hated myself for standing there dull and unresponsive ; 
strangely drawn to her, yet strangely repelled. 

“When had you ever seen me before ?” I said, breaking a perilous 
silence. 

“Oh, how well I remember it. I was dancing round the little 
bubbling fountain in our court-yard, tossing into it pebbles to make it 
talk, when I was called in from the sunshine to my mother’s darkened 
room. Just enough light came in through the latticed panes of 
coloured glass for me to make out the figure of an old, old woman— 
I knew her well by sight—and my mother’s sad face. Poor mother 
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hers was a life of tears and woe, living widowed in her father’s house, 
mourning her good-for-nothing husband as tenderly as such men 
usually have the luck to be mourned. Now she was going to send 
me from her, to the care of my father’s people. She knew her life 
was nearly ended, and she longed to know her little daughter’s fate. 
So there I stood, a bare-footed, half-clad, jewel-bedecked little crea- 
ture, holding out my tiny henna-tipped fingers, while the old sorceress 
dropped the magic black liquid into my palm. Into it they bid me 
gaze, till out of the depth a face smiled back into mine—yours, as I 
see you now. I remember trying to describe it while the old crone 
grimaced and nodded, and my poor mother wept and wept over me. 
They put that ring on my finger then. It is a talisman, they say. 
It bound me to you for ever.” 

“ And the late Colonel Berrington?” some mocking fiend sug- 
gested. I did not utter the words, I know, but she answered them 
directly. 

‘** My marriage? That was but the means of escape. I hated the 
French convent where the Darcys placed me, and would have kept 
me, and let him take me away. He was more in love with me than 
I could understand. I told him I was yours, and yours only, and he 
made a jest of his shadowy rival ; and when I saw that sketch in an 
artist’s studio—a chance resemblance—he caused it to be finished 
from my description, and gave it me. He took me back to Tehran 
to see my own people, and there—he died and left me free.” 

“Free, for you,” that was what her eyes said. She stretched her 
hands to me like a child, imploring a caress, and then ——. The 
door opened briskly behind me, and Miss Octavia’s voice was heard. 

‘“‘ Here you are! Pray forgive me for interrupting you, but Captain 
Loxdale is raging with impatience. I had to promise to send Mr. 
Challinor directly, to pacify him.” 

“T told you I was going to show Mr. Challinor my cameos: I 
thought you were all coming to see them,” said Mrs. Berrington, with 
calm mendacity. 

I caught my train after all, and in the seclusion of an empty com- 
partment, tried to think quietly over the extraordinary story I had 
heard. Did I believe it? Well, scarcely. Could I utterly dis- 
believe it? Still harder to answer. If true, what then? She loved 
me; ora phantom me. Was I in love with her? No, a thousand 
times no; and yet the thought of her set my heart beating, my pulse 
tingling: the sound of her voice rang in my ears; the touch of her 
hand thrilled every nerve. Would I marry her? Again, no! em- 
phatically. I didn’t want to marry anyone. What did I want? A 
week ago I could have replied promptly. Ai first-class extra certifi- 
cate to go out to India as Musketry Instructor to our battalion; then 
a chance of active service and speedy promotion ; and then, when 
sufficiently be-medalled and starred to be worth looking at, the divinity 
at whose feet I could lay my distinctions might appropriately appear. 
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But now? “ What the deuce can the woman see in me?” I protested 
in my bewilderment.—‘“ Let me once get rid of this demoniacal fetter, 
and never will I willingly set eyes on her again.” 

That was the end of all my meditations ; and they lasted till my 
arrival in London. 

For all the good I did there, I might as well have stayed at Lost- 
haven. Whatever the ring was made of, it resisted all attempts to cut 
or even indent it. The stone attracted much admiration and curiosity. 
It was unique; priceless. Saturday was spent in fruitless wanderings, 
and I returned on Sunday evening cast down and depressed. 

I was late for mess; so, meeting my servant I sent him to see after 
some dinner, and went straight tomy room. It was in darkness when 
I opened the door, but not empty, as I knew by the queer sixth 
sense to which no man has yet given a name. 

A dark figure leant against the window-frame. I closed the door. 
It did not stir. I turned the key in the lock softly, and, calling out 
““Who’s that ?” struck a light. Then I saw Mrs. Berrington’s pale face 
looking out of the gloom. 

“IT could not wait longer to learn the result of yourjourney. Don’t 
be afraid. No one knows I am here.” 

“‘ But, my dear Mrs. Berrington, of course I’m charmed to see you 
—but—how in the world are you to get home ?” 

** As I came,” she laughed. ‘ Well, am I to have the ring again, or 
are you to keep it till you die?” 

She looked lovely, maddeningly lovely, in the shabby old cloak that 
was huddled round her. There was a ring of triumph in her voice, 
a saucy light in her eyes that made her tenfold more witching, and I 
felt a brute and a prig for replying: 

“ Forgive me, but you must not stay here. Loxdale—anyone—might 
come in, and—and—they would think it odd,” I concluded lamely. 

She only looked full at me, her eyes dancing, and a gleam of her 
white teeth showing through her red lips. 

“Give me my ring, and I’ll go,” she laughed. But I was fairly 
exasperated by this time. 

“TT can’t return it. You have guessed as much. I wish to heaven 
that I could; that I might never set eyes on it again.” 

She turned pale at my tone. ‘ Do you hate me so much?” she 
whispered. ‘ Why should you fight against Fate? It is yours, and 
you are mine.” Her eyes dropped for an instant, then rose with a 
dangerous gleam under their curly fringes. ‘Yes, it is yours now, 
and there is the price to be paid—a man’s life. You cannot 
refuse it.” 

“Can I not!” I retorted, every instinct of manly feeling in me _ 
roused to furious revolt. ‘See, here, how I can rid myself of its 
devilry.” 

I took up a sharp knife that lay on my table, and resting my hand 
on a book—the red book it happened to be—deliberately applied it 
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to the finger. She gazed at me in silence for a moment, then flew 
at me, tore the knife from my grasp, and threw it away, pressed 
my hand to her lips, and sank on her knees by my side, sobbing 
piteously. 

‘Oh, cruel! cruel! Why have I lived for you all these years? 
Why have I found you at last, if there is no answer in your heart to 
the longing in mine? Whycan you not love me? Whatis my 
life worth now? Let me die here at your feet !” 

I gently raised her, feeling utterly miserable ; ashamed of myself 
and for her ; heart-stricken by her grief and her beauty. 

“‘ See,” she said, extending her hand. And there the ring lay; lay 
on the tiny palm. “I take it back; but while it lasts, and I live, 
it is yours; and the price ts owed to me, I have waited for years for 
you. I can wait for years to come. Sooner or later you will pay me.” 

I looked my last at the gem’s evil lustre. Involuntarily I closed 
my eyes to its luring light. In one moment a breath of cold air 
passed over me, and I looked shudderingly around to find myself 
alone. 

Loxdale came in presently, and found me. I told him the whole 
story. I wanted the help of another man’s mind to comprehend it. 
Loxdale stared, pondered, and looked perplexed: as well he might. 

“Tt’s a take-in from beginning to end!” he broke out at last, 
yet disbelieving his own excuse. ‘‘She knows you are next heir to 
the big Challinor property, and—excuse me—a bit of a romantic 
young softy: and she’s got up the whole little drama—the hussy, 
with her big eyes and her bogus jewellery—and very nearly succeeded 
in hooking you, too!” 

“ Hold hard! I’m not the Challinor—no relation—only the same 
name; and her jewellery wasn’t bogus—and you know it wasn’t. 
Try again.” 

Loxdale add try again, and produced this result, which may stand 
as a moral, the only one that my story possesses. 

“ You are young, my boy, very young, with all your illusions fresh 
and unspoilt, and as much money as you can spend. The time w// 
come: in about ten years, let us say : when you have discovered that a 
subaltern never caz have money enough for his needs, and the Army 
Creed, that Providence has created rich women for the earthly 
reward of the deserving British officer, shall have penetrated into your ¢ 
soul. Zhen you will look back upon these mis-spent days at Lost- ~* 
haven, and ask yourself, Which was the greater fool, I or she?” 

“There are worse things in the world than being a fool, Loxdale,” 
I said, and the discussion ended. 

















JEAN. 


By A. DE GRaAssE STEVENS. 


+ fd wee Jean d’Orsay came into the studio one fine May evening, 
bringing with her a pe of outside light, and the scent of 
violets. of 2, GHANOIN 4 
“T have come fora sete talk, Octavia,” she said. ‘I have much 
to say, and you have much to listen to. Where is my old friend our 
home-made couch? Oh, there it is, pushed away back in that dark 
corner; Octavia, how could you treat my handiwork with so little 
dignity?” Then she pulled away with her pretty hands until the 
couch with its worn chintz covering and cushions was placed to her 
liking in the broad window, and she comfortably established thereon. 
The warm golden beams of the setting sun rested lovingly on her sweet 
face. 

“And so, my dear,” I said with a sigh of content, for I was very 
glad to have my Jean home once more, after an absence of many 
weeks: “you are really engaged to be married? I only heard the 
rumour, as true, the other day, and have waited for your own lips to 
tell me all about it, and as many of the secrets of love-making as you 
will confide to an old maid’s keeping.” 

‘Oh, yes, I am engaged,” she answered carelessly ; ‘‘ but, Octavia, 
if you are pining for love secrets, I have none to tell. Surely you 
know as well as I do, that it was all arranged long ago, before papa 
died. It was his dearest wish that I should marry the Baron von 
Stock, and abroad we are taught to obey our fathers, even though they 
die and leave us; and even, without that, we d’Orsays never break our 
word.” 

She said this simply and as a matter of course, taking off her rings 
one by one and making a little row of them on the top of the couch. 
She was very young, only just seventeen, but there was a ring of proud 
truth in her voice that showed she had learned her lesson well. 

“Yes, I know, child,” I answered with another sigh, not so « 
tranquil as my former one; “ only, you see, I can neither understand 
nor believe in such a keeping of one’s word. Here, in America, 
generally, a girl marries for one of two reasons: either because she 
loves, or because she is poor and needs a home. The latter can never 
be your case ; then, Jean, do you /ove the Baron von Stock ?” 

Jean shrugged her shoulders. ‘He is fifty,” she said, ‘and has 
grey hairs, and I am just seventeen, and, you know, summer and 
winter can never agree. But I am a d’Orsay.” 

**D’Orsay or not d’Orsay,” I replied shortly, “I do not believe in 
any such nonsense. Jean, do you realise what you are giving up in 
mannying a man you do not love ?” 
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“TI think I do, Octavia.” 

“Ts there then some one you do love, Jean?” 

A long pause followed my question, during which Jean put on 
slowly the shining little circlets that belonged to her slim fingers. Then 
she said in a troubled voice: “‘ Octavia, that is just what I have come 
to tell you.” 

A peremptory knock at the door, followed by the immediate entrance 
and familiar voice, of my particular favourite, Denis Durant, inter- 
rupted Jean’s little confession. 

“* Are you here, Madame Octavia, all alone in the gloaming? And 
may I come in?” 

“Come in and welcome, Denis, but when did you arrive? Your 
last letter said nothing of your intention to return so soon. You were 
on your way to Florida, then. Did you weary of the sunny South? 
Or were the Florida girls less winning and beautiful than you 
expected ?” 

**No and yes, Madame Octavia. As to the Florida girls, fortunately 
for me they did not make up my entire community, for I had other 
things to think about.” 

Denis crossed the long studio, and now stood beside us where we 
sat in the quick coming shadows. I turned to Jean to make them 
known to one another. 

** Jean,” I said, “this is your one rival in my affections ; Denis 
this is your only compeer in my heart.” 

I had proceeded thus far, when I was shaken out of my usual calm 
by a little gasping noise from amongst the cushions. Denis started 
forward, and to my utter dismay and astonishment, I saw him seize 
Jean’s hands and cover them with eager kisses, while he said in a 
broken voice : 

** You here, my darling! why I thought—I never knew you and 
Madame Octavia were friends.” 

Then Jean’s frightened little voice : 

‘‘Oh, please, you must not.—Oh, Octavia, tell Mr. Durant all 
about it.” 

“Tell Mr. Durant all about it,” I echoed; “indeed, I think it is 
you two should make explanation to me.” 

And so by degrees they told me. It was the same old story that 
is for ever and for ever repeating itself. They had met in Florida, 
gone sight-seeing and pleasure-seeking together until, as a foregone 
conclusion, they had come to love one another, and then—why then 
came Jean’s summons home, followed by her formal betrothal to the 
Baron von Stock. 

“She never let me know, Madame Octavia,” said poor Denis, 
“where she was going, or why. Did she suppose I held her love so 
lightly won and so lightly lost ?. What if she is engaged to Baron von 
Stock, and bound by all the betrothals in Christendom, it doesn’t 
matter in the least. No guardian can dispose of a girl that way in 
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this country. Jean, I tel: you it shall not be. Don’t you believe me, 
Jean ?” 

But Jean was sobbing quietly to herself, her face buried in her 
hands, only the soft dark fringe of hair upon her brow visible. 

Jean,” I said at last, “‘ surely there is. no cause for all these tears. 
It is quite simple ; what Denis says is more or less true; the Baron 
will never hold you unwillingly to your word. Be frank with him, my 
dear ; it is always the best way to be honest.” 

“You do not know,” she answered, lifting her tear-drenched face 
into the moonlight that now streamed in soft effulgence through the 
open window, “what it means to ws to have plighted our troth. It is 
only a very little less binding than a marriage vow, and I, above all 
others, must not break mine; for, do you not know my dying father 
promised for me, and I may not soil his honour, though I might my 
own.” 

And from this we could not move her. Denis was in despair, and 
I not less moved, for I loved these two children dearly, and in my 
secret heart had cherished the hope that they might one day become 
something nearer and dearer than friends. 

Jean sobbed on a little longer, while Denis held one unresisting 
hand, and the kindly shadows of the calm May night wrapped us all 
in soft obscurity. Presently there came the sound of wheels and the 
tramping of horses in the quiet street below, and then my little 
maid appeared with her lisping message : 

“Baron von Stock was waiting for Miss d’Orsay.” 

So Jean dried her tears, put her hat over her dark ruffled hair, 
gave her hand calmly to Denis, kissed me hastily, and then we were 
left alone. The horses pranced below, and through the evening air 
came Jean’s plaintive voice. Then the rolling wheels growing fainter 
in the distance, and then—-silence. 

“Denis,” I said at length, “don’t give her up.” 

‘Don’t give her up, Madame Octavia,” he replied ; “ but what can 
Ido? It is she that gives me up. What can I do?” 

“Go to her guardian, Mr. Haviland, and tellhim. If he has any 
remnant of youth left in his heart, he will try and help you.” 

This I said, not unmindful of Denis’s good family, good looks, and 
his great wealth. He brightened somewhat at this suggestion and 
left me, later-on, more willing to see some hope for the future. 

I did not see either of my children for some days after that evening ; 
indeed I think two weeks had gone by; but each day saw me so 
busily employed with my pupils and an amount of extra work, that I 
scarcely realised the flight of time. 

One afternoon quite late, as I sat correcting a very much out of 
drawing study, Jean came in. I did not look up but welcomed her 
from my easel; she came across the room silently, and stood before 
me without speaking. 

“Well, my dear,” I said rubbing out a forearm with a bit of bread, 
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“it is a long time since you gladdened my eyes with a sight of your 
winsome face.” 

Then, as she did not answer, I looked up. She was standing 
directly in front of me, with the light from the north window full 
upon her. Her dress was a long, soft, white mull, with a breast-knot 


of dark Russian violets; she held her hat in her hand, and her soft \ 


dark hair lay slightly moist upon her forehead. But it was none of 
these accessories that drew from me the startled exclamation: 

“Jean, what have you been doing to yourself?” For she was 
perfectly colourless with a pallor that betokened sleepless nights, and 
restless days, while all the tiny blue veins about her temples were 
plainly visible, and beneath her sweet eyes were dark purple shadows. 
She gave a little laugh. 

**Oh, nothing, Octavia, unless breaking one’s heart can be called 
an occupation. I have been doing that.” 

“Then you are very foolish,” I said. ‘Why should you break your 
heart, and some one’s else as well, when the remedy lies in your own 
hands?” 

She made no answer at first, trifling in a nervous way with the 
feathers on her hat. Then in a troubled voice: “Is it Denis you 
mean, Octavia ?” 

** Who else should it be?” I answered. ‘‘ Break your own heart 
if you will, child, but you might have spared my boy’s.” 

I spoke quickly and in temper, but I grieved when I had said it. 
The girl started as if wounded, and gave a long, deep sigh, though 
she answered me quietly enough. 

** Dear Madame Octavia, in deciding as I have, believe me, I have 
not spared myself; but I did not come to you tosay so. I came 
because I am very miserable, and all alone, and because I am 
motherless ; and toask you to give him—-Denis—this,” laying a little 
note on the ledge of my easel. “ And now I will say good-bye, Octavia.” 
She left me before I could speak, with the same hurt look on her face, 
and all that remained was the white note for Denis, and one or two 
violets that had fallen from her dress as she moved away. 

A few more days passed by, and Sunday morning, as I sat over my 
late tea and toast, the door opened, and Jean came in. 

“Have you forgiven me, my dear?” I asked, as I kissed her 
sweet mouth, remembering my hard words a few evenings ago. 

“Oh, indeed, Octavia, I had nothing to forgive. Surely if you may 
not speak your mind to me, whocan? See, I have brought you these 
white lilacs, Octavia. Baron von Stock gave me such a large bunch 
of them yesterday, and at once I thought of you and the dear, dusty 
studio. You know I always used to keep the old place brightened up 
a bit.” 

Then, as she separated the fragrant white flowers and arranged 
them in my two majolica vases, she asked in a shy voice: 

“‘ Have you seen Denis, Octavia ?” 
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“No, my little Jean; but I sent him your note.” 

“Did you read it, Octavia?” 

“‘ My dear, no. I noticed it was unsealed, but fancied that an over- 
sight, so I fastened it up tight, and sent it on its way. You did not 
tell me to read it, Jean.” 

“It does not matter,” she answered. Then after a little pause: “ It 
was only to tell him, Octavia, that Baron von Stock and Mr. Haviland 
have decided 7¢ shall be on the fifteenth of June.” I made no reply, 
though I knew it was her wedding-day she strove to speak of so 
calmly. 

She came and rested her hands upon my shoulders. 

“You do not answer me, Octavia. Are you then so indifferent ? ” 

“‘ My child,” I said, ‘‘ since you have decided in your own heart what 
is best, why should I reply ?” 

“Yes, that is true.” Then, kissing me: ‘I have tried, Octavia, indeed 
I have, to do all for the best. I love Denis—ah, how truly I do love 
him—but my word is pledged. What can I do?” 

“ Nothing,” I answered drily, “ since you feel as you do.” 

And now it seemed to me the days fairly raced by in their eagerness 
to reach the fifteenth of June. I saw Denis frequently, Jean less 
often. ‘The boy was overwhelmed with his first great sorrow. He 
would come and talk to me by the hour, tramping up and down the 
studio, rumpling up his fair hair, and repeating over and over how 
much he loved her—how cruel it all was. 

“‘ Why doesn’t she tell Baron von Stock?” he said. ‘‘ You don’t 
suppose the man would force her to marry him against her will?” 

** Why don’t you tell him?” I answered. 

*“ How can I do that? Can I go and tell the Baron that I feel 
sure Jean does not love him, and is only marrying him because 
of her father’s stupid promise, and some absurd nonsense about the 
family honour? Don’t her very actions give my words the lie 
direct ? Didn’t I tell it all to old Haviland, and much good did it 
do! He smiled at me as blandly as possible, and asked me if I 
came at Miss d’Orsay’s request. Of course, I was obliged to say No. 
Then he smiled more blandly than before, and said, ‘When Miss 
d’Orsay comes to me with the same petition, I will consider it.’ Was 
there anything left for me to do, but take myself off, after that ?” 

No, I had to agree with him ; there was nothing else left to do. 

“ Now listen,” continued Denis. ‘You are fond of me, you 
know, and it will consequently give you pleasure to do me a good 
turn. Jean will not see me, and I must see her before the fifteenth. 
Won’t you get her here next Sunday afternoon, and then let me come 
in quite by accident? You will, won’t you?” 

“Denis Durant,” I said solemnly, “since you were a curly-headed 
boy, I have never refused you anything it was in my power to grant. 
Am I likely to do so now? Yes, you shall have one more chance. 
I will ask Jean tocome. And now be off; my six young ladies 
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will be here in less than ten minutes, and I shall lose my reputation 
as a stern instructor, if they catch sight of your handsome face.” 

“*Pass me off as your model,” said he impudently ; then, coming 
back and putting his yellow head down caressingly : “‘ You will make 
her come, Octavia ?” 

** Yes, yes,” I answered, touching his bright locks, “ do not fear ; 
you shall see her once more.” 

This was Wednesday, the fifth of June; in ten days Jean was to 
be married. I wrote her a note asking her to come to me on 
Sunday. She sent me word she would be with me at five o’clock 
in the afternoon; at six Baron von Stock would call to take her to 
dine at his sister’s, where his relations were to meet her for the 
first time collectively. 

Sunday came, one of those sudden intensely warm days, a foretaste 
of what July and August would prove. After my rather tardy luncheon, 
I drew the old chintz couch across the broad window, placed my low 
chair near, closed the venetian blinds, and waited for my lovers. 
Denis came first, putting in his head cautiously, and then advancing 
eagerly when he saw I was alone. 

‘Will she come, Octavia? Am I too late?” 

“ She will come,” I answered, and even as I made reply, I heard her 
step upon the stairs. Denis drew back into the window, a moment, 
and then the door was slowly opened and Jean came in. She walked 
down the long room, and we two watched her as she came. She was 
already dressed for dinner, in a long, soft, white silk, made very simply, 
with some rich old lace at the throat, and short hanging sleeves. 
Her breast-knot was of her favourite dark Russian violets ; her wavy 
brown hair knotted in some old-fashioned style, upon the top of her 
proud little head and held there by a quaint silver comb; in her hands 
she carried her white fan, and her long, white silk mittens. Save for 
the deep blue of the violets, there was not a ray of colour about her, 
and her face was as white as her gown. 

I put out my hands to her as she drew near me; she took them in 
hers and bending kissed me twice. ‘‘ You dear Octavia,” she said, 
“how cool and calm and happy you look here. I never come that it 
does not do me good, and yet I always leave with a heartache. Are 
you glad to see me, Octavia?” 

“My little Jean, I am very glad. You do not come so often now, 
my dear, and I miss you very much.” 

“Tt is not my fault that keeps me away, Octavia,” she said using 
one of her pretty foreign idioms, “‘ but my weakness. I dare not come, 
for every time I do, my courage waxes fainter. You and the old studio 
are so full of pleasant, dear memories, and—of—/Azm.” 

“Jean, Jean, my darling!” cried Denis, coming forth from his 
hiding and taking both her hands in his. 

“ Are you here?” cried she. Then beginning to tremble a little, 
and in alow voice, with now and then a sob: “ Oh, Denis, you should 
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“No, my little Jean; but I sent him your note.” 

“Did you read it, Octavia?” 

“‘ My dear, no. I noticed it was unsealed, but fancied that an over- 
sight, so I fastened it up tight, and sent it on its way. You did not 
tell me to read it, Jean.” 

“It does not matter,” she answered. Then after a little pause: “ It 
was only to tell him, Octavia, that Baron von Stock and Mr. Haviland 
have decided 7¢ shall be on the fifteenth of June.” I made no reply, 
though I knew it was her wedding-day she strove to speak of so 
calmly. 

She came and rested her hands upon my shoulders. 

“You do not answer me, Octavia. Are you then so indifferent ? ” 

‘* My child,” I said, ‘‘ since you have decided in your own heart what 
is best, why should I reply ?” 

“ Ves, that is true.” Then, kissing me: ‘I have tried, Octavia, indeed 
I have, to do all for the best. I love Denis—ah, how truly I do love 
him—but my word is pledged. What can I do?” 

“‘ Nothing,” I answered drily, ‘‘ since you feel as you do.” 

And now it seemed to me the days fairly raced by in their eagerness 
to reach the fifteenth of June. I saw Denis frequently, Jean less 
often. The boy was overwhelmed with his first great sorrow. He 
would come and talk to me by the hour, tramping up and down the 
studio, rumpling up his fair hair, and repeating over and over how 
much he loved her—how cruel it all was. 

“‘ Why doesn’t she tell Baron von Stock?” he said. ‘You don’t 
suppose the man would force her to marry him against her will?” 

“ Why don’t you tell him?” I answered. 

* How can I do that? Can I go and tell the Baron that I feel 
sure Jean does not love him, and is only marrying him because 
of her father’s stupid promise, and some absurd nonsense about the 
family honour? Don’t her very actions give my words the lie 
direct? Didn't I tell it all to old Haviland, and much good did it 
do! He smiled at me as blandly as possible, and asked me if I 
came at Miss d’Orsay’s request. Of course, I was obliged to say No. 
Then he smiled more blandly than before, and said, ‘When Miss 
d’Orsay comes to me with the same petition, I will consider it.’ Was 
there anything left for me to do, but take myself off, after that ?” 

No, I had to agree with him ; there was nothing else left to do. 

“ Now listen,” continued Denis. ‘You are fond of me, you 
know, and it will consequently give you pleasure to do me a good 
turn. Jean will not see me, and I must see her before the fifteenth. 
Won't you get her here next Sunday afternoon, and then let me come 
in quite by accident? You will, won’t you?” 

“Denis Durant,” I said solemnly, “since you were a curly-headed 
boy, I have never refused you anything it was in my power to grant. 
Am I likely to do so now? Yes, you shall have one more chance. 
I will ask Jean tocome. And now be off; my six young ladies 
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will be here in less than ten minutes, and I shall lose my reputation 
as a stern instructor, if they catch sight of your handsome face.” 

“Pass me off as your model,” said he impudently ; then, coming 
back and putting his yellow head down caressingly : “‘ You will make 
her come, Octavia ?” 

“Yes, yes,” I answered, touching his bright locks, “ do not fear ; 
you shall see her once more.” 

This was Wednesday, the fifth of June; in ten days Jean was to 
be married. I wrote her a note asking her to come to me on 
Sunday. She sent me word she would be with me at five o’clock 
in the afternoon; at six Baron von Stock would call to take her to 
dine at his sister’s, where his relations were to meet her for the 
first time collectively. 

Sunday came, one of those sudden intensely warm days, a foretaste 
of what July and August would prove. After my rather tardy luncheon, 
I drew the old chintz couch across the broad window, placed my low 
chair near, closed the venetian blinds, and waited for my lovers. 
Denis came first, putting in his head cautiously, and then advancing 
eagerly when he saw I was alone. 

‘* Will she come, Octavia? Am I too late?” 

*‘ She will come,” I answered, and even as I made reply, I heard her 
step upon the stairs. Denis drew back into the window, a moment, 
and then the door was slowly opened and Jean came in. She walked 
down the long room, and we two watched her as she came. She was 
already dressed for dinner, in a long, soft, white silk, made very simply, 
with some rich old lace at the throat, and short hanging sleeves. 
Her breast-knot was of her favourite dark Russian violets ; her wavy 
brown hair knotted in some old-fashioned style, upon the top of her 
proud little head and held there by a quaint silver comb; in her hands 
she carried her white fan, and her long, white silk mittens. Save for 
the deep blue of the violets, there was not a ray of colour about her, 
and her face was as white as her gown. 

I put out my hands to her as she drew near me; she took them in 
hers and bending kissed me twice. ‘You dear Octavia,” she said, 
“how cool and calm and happy you look here. I never come that it 
does not do me good, and yet I always leave with a heartache. Are 
you glad to see me, Octavia?” 

“My little Jean, I am very glad. You do not come so often now, 
my dear, and I miss you very much.” 

“Tt is not my fault that keeps me away, Octavia,” she said using 
one of her pretty foreign idioms, “but my weakness. I dare not come, 
for every time I do, my courage waxes fainter. You and the old studio 
are so full of pleasant, dear memories, and—of—/Azm.” 

“Jean, Jean, my darling!” cried Denis, coming forth from his 
hiding and taking both her hands in his. 

“Are you here?” cried she. Then beginning to tremble a little, 
and in alow voice, with now and then a sob: “ Oh, Denis, you should 
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not! Octavia, why did you let him come? Oh, my dear, dear 
Denis !” 

It was all very, very sad. Jean stood there in her white gleaming 
dress, sobbing, with Denis holding her hands in his, entreating her, in 
passionate tones, to listen to the love in both their hearts. 

“TI cannot,” she said, faintly. ‘Oh, Denis, I cannot.” 

“Then you do not love me,” cried he, hotly. 

“Love you,” she answered. ‘Ah, you do not know how I love 
you. I love you more earnestly, more deeply, than it is possible for 
you to understand. But, oh! can’t you see? it is not my promise I 
must keep, it is my father’s. It will not greatly matter if my heart is 
broken,” she added, a little wildly, ‘so our honour is kept clean.” 

For a few moments there was silence, then from out the gloom, far 
down the long studio, came a voice : 

“Jean, mein liebling, art thou ready for me? Pardon, madame, 
that I intrude myself upon you.” 

Baron von Stock walked into our midst, and there was Jean, 
crying, and Denis holding both her hands. 

‘“‘ But what is this?” continued the Baron, turning his kind face 
from one to another. ‘“ Jean intears! And you, sir,” to Denis, “ for 
what reason do you so hold Miss d’Orsay’s hands?” 

“‘ For what reason ?” cried Denis, glad to speak to some one in his 
excitement ; “for the best of all reasons, Baron von Stock: because 
I love Jean, and she loves me. Don’t you, my darling? Yes, 
I love her, and you will take her from me, because. of some stupid 
promise long ago, made by a man dead these two years. You want 
her to marry you, and she is not one to break her word. But, look 
you: I tell you she loves me, and it will only be her hand she gives 
you, not her heart : that is mine /” 

The boy finished almost triumphantly, though he dropped Jean’s 
hands, and stood away from her. She said nothing. 

“Ts this true, Jean?” asked the Baron, slowly, with a look of pain 
on his face. 

Thus questioned, Jean looked up and answered. 

“True that I love Denis? Yes, it is quite true. I should have 
told you, Hermann, the day before our marriage, and I should also 
have told you, that as I took your name, so I should wear it blame- 
lessly. You have never asked me, Baron von Stock, whether or no 
I Zoved you. You accepted my father’s promise as I have done, as 
I am willing to do.” 

As I watched the Baron, I saw a sudden look of happiness come 
ever his face while Jean was speaking. My heart sank. Was he 
then willing to take her not only without love, but knowing her 
heart belonged to another? It seemed so, for as she finished he 
went close to her, and, taking her hand, raised it courteously to his 
lips, bowing his grey head over it with infinite grace. 

‘That is quite as it should be, mein liebling ; I am only too happy 
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to possess your amiable respect. And now shall we go? It is 
already late.” 

So with a general bow, and leading my poor little Jean by the 
hand, he left us. As the door closed, Denis gave one low cry 
and flung himself face down upon the couch. Nothing I could 
say would comfort him; he lay all the evening in dumb, wretched 
misery, while the dusk grew into night, and one by one out came the 
little stars, and last of all the full round moon. 

The fifteenth of June dawned fair and cloudless. I was up early, 
too full of my child’s new life that was to begin to-day, to rest. She 
was to be married at Mr. Haviland’s, quietly, at six o’clock in the 
afternoon. I had a little note from her at mid-day begging me not 
to fail to come, and saying at the end: ‘‘ Dear Octavia, I know I am 
doing right, although my heart seems dead. Baron von Stock is very 
kind, and says I shall soon be all bright and happy again. And, indeed, 
I shall try and make his words seem true.” 

By four o’clock I was dressed in my best grey silk, with a bunch 
of white lilac, that Jean had sent me. I was carefully drawing on 
my gloves and beginning to fidget mentally lest Denis should fail me 
at the last: for he, with a youthful desire to luxuriate in his grief, had 
declared it only manly and right to be at Jean’s marriage, besides 
being his duty to look after me. At half-past five he made his ap- 
pearance, 

Qh, Denis,” I cried, “how glad I am to see you. I feared, 
after all, you might not come.” 

He laughed, a sad, bitter laugh, not good to hear from so young 
a heart. ‘You should not fear, Madame Octavia. If she can en- 
dure it, surely I can.” 

Then we betook ourselves to the carriage, and very soon were 
entering Mr. Haviland’s drawing-rooms ; these were gay with flowers, 
and sweet June sunshine, and bright with happy faces. Were ours 
the only heavy hearts in that small gathering? 

We took our places, Denis and I, not far from the white satin 
mat richly embroidered in roses, which, as Madame de Vaux in- 
formed me, “had been brought especially from Germany for the 
bride and groom to stand upon. An old, old family custom, you 
know,” she whispered energetically, ‘‘and so interesting.” 

We had not long to wait; there was a hush in the flow of many 
voices as Baron von Stock entered and took his place, followed 
immediately by Jean on Mr. Haviland’s arm. I held my breath ; 
Denis, who stood beside me, shivered. Very sweet and beautiful did 
my darling look, though her falling veil of rich lace could not hide 
from my eyes the real Jean beneath, and I noted with sharp anguish, 
that the sweet face was thinner, and the soft eyes more mournful, 
than one short month ago. In direct contrast to her sad, gentle looks, 
was the too apparent joy, not to say hilarity, of both Baron von Stock 
and Mr. Haviland. And now Jean had reached the silken mat, old 
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Mr. Dillon stood by in surplice and stole, and I was taking my last 
look at little Jean d’Orsay. She could be my Jean no longer. The 
Baroness von Stock could never come to the old, dim, dusty studio 
and make it bright with her presence, talking for hours over every 
trifling pleasure or pain, as the old Jean had done. 

My eyes were full of tears, for Jean was the child of a widowed 
heart, that had never known the sound of the magical word mother. 
Even Denis’s sorrow could not equal mine. 

Baron von Stock’s voice broke in upon my memories. ‘“ Mr. 
Haviland, and my very good friends,” he was saying, ‘“‘as you know, 
it was the earnest desire and solemn promise of my friend the late 
Count Alphonse d’Orsay, that there should, at a proper time, exist 
between me, Baron Hermann von Stock, and his only child and 
daughter, Jean Blanche d’Orsay, the tie and contract of marriage. 
And so great was this desire, however unworthy the recipient of his 
bounty, that he instilled into his daughter’s generous heart, the feeling 
that should she break his. solemnly pledged word, she would not only 
soil his honour, but that of the d’Orsays, whose race and lineage had 
never owned one member who had not kept it fair and clean. But 
to me he left discretionary powers, though he bound Zer so firmly, 
and should I, Hermann von Stock, desire at any time to cancel this 
mutual agreement, I was to be free to do so. J do so desire now. In 
the presence of you all, I give back to Mdlle. d’Orsay her freedom : not 
from any want of appreciation of her beauty, goodness and loyalty, 
rather because of them, and that I am an old man, and my love for 
her is too great to accept the sacrifice of her youth. Jean, mein 
liebling, look up. See I have brought thee a present, and we shall 
have a wedding after all.” 

When Jean raised her tear-dimmed eyes, it was Denis’s face they 
rested on, Denis’s hand that clasped so tightly her own. 

“To you, my friend,” said the Baron, more sternly, turning to the 
young man, “I say shield her faithfully ; she who guards so carefully 
a dead father’s honour, will not fail to cherish that of her husband.” 

Denis bowed his bright head in silent thanksgiving. And so they 
were married. 

Often now on summer evenings, the dim old studio is full of the 
joyous laughter and prattling tongues of little Denis and little Jean, 
pretty Blanche and baby Hermann. And when the shadows grow 
longer and the little spirits less buoyant, they gather about my knee 
and beg: “‘ Once more, just once more, tell us the story of mamma’s 
wedding-day.” 
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MR. GRIMSHAW’S LOVE AFFAIR. 


A SAVANT at work and a savant at play! What a different 

creature! Of the many who were accustomed to listen to him 
with deference and respect at various gatherings of the learned, how 
few would have recognised him now ! 

Mr. Theodore Grimshaw could never have been very young, I think. 
He was sixty-five at the date of this little narrative, and had friends as 
old as himself who maintained that in his school-days he was not in 
the least like a boy, and that in early manhood he was as little like 
other young men as could well be imagined. 

Throughout his parchment-like existence Mr. Grimshaw had been . 
absolutely impervious to the tender passion. His warmest feelings 
were those which he bestowed upon the future of Africa as a colony ; 
while the interest he took in the Water Supply of his neighbourhood 
was stronger than any ever won from him by blue eyes or brown. 

In the calm security of his wealth, noted ability, and dried-up 
temperament, Mr. Theodore Grimshaw went to dine one evening 
at the house of a married friend: an M. P. of expansive waistcoat 
and with an unconquerable conviction that the importance which 
‘attached to him in the rural district he had the honour of representing 
in Parliament was equally felt in London. As this gentleman kept 
an invaluable cook, and gave many dinners, no one interfered with 
his harmless delusion. 

But the M. P. had a sister, and she was a widow. The widow was 
just under forty and in the. full possession of much beauty ; which— 
as the dear departed could no longer value it—she now desired should 
be a comfort to another. She thought Mr. Grimshaw looked lonely, 
and it was but a short time before she convinced him that he was so. 

It seemed that in proportion to his former callousness Mr. Grimshaw 
was now to suffer the tortures of love. His fair one first attracted, 
then repelled him ; and it was just three weeks after the dinner party 
at which they had first met, that the elderly gentleman by an effort of 
his mighty intellect pulled himself together and resolved to ask the 
momentous question. With extraordinary care he dressed himself, 
and was caught by his soft-stepping valet in the act of gracefully bow- 
ing and presenting a hair-brush to himself in the cheval glass ! Could 
the astonished man have seen the choice bouquet with which his 
master afterwards ascended the steps of the M. P.’s house, he would 
have understood better why the hair-brush had been practised with. 

The flowers were accepted gracefully ; and, although suffering from 
such thumps of the heart as Africa had never given him, Mr. Grim- 
shaw felt pleased at the glow of courage which inspired him, and fell 
to business, 
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“If I may hope ” he softly whispered, and the widow drooped 
her eyes, and blushed. She had long decided that his fortune and 
the carriage it would enable her to drive in, were worth a real blush. 
She yielded her plump hand, and returned the faintest pressure. 

“ My life shall be devoted ——” 

“What remains of it,” mentally corrected the widow, with a 
critical glance at the bald patch on her suitor’s head. 

“To your happiness,” pursued Mr. Grimshaw, 

The conversation then turned on place of residence. He had 
always lived in London: but—would she like the country better ? 

She would not have him change his habits for the world—country 
places were mostly damp. Yes, she adored flowers, but where were 
they so beautiful as in London? 

Thus far all went well. Visions of a quiet residence where art 
should render everything as harmonious and beautiful as the home of 
such a woman should be, flitted deliriously through the brain of the 
happy Mr. Grimshaw, and with impassioned fervour he flung himself 
on his knees and implored the widow to name the day. 

Silence, save for their own voices, had reigned supreme. Flowers 
bloomed in the balcony, sweet scents were wafted in by the gentle 
breeze of early summer, and, for the first time in his life, Mr. Grim- 
shaw felt young. If he had only looked less withered, his ardent 
attitude might have moved a stone. 

With gentle hesitation the widow listened, and would have speedily 
fixed an early day while praying for delay: but, in place of her dulcet 
accents, there rang out clear upon the silence a child’s shrill voice from 
the adjoining room—only divided from this by heavy curtains, through 
which a pair of blue eyes peeped eagerly : 

“Come, Nelly ! Come and see the funny old gentleman saying his 
prayers to mamma !” 

An electric battery could not have caused Mr. Grimshaw a greater 
shock! First his mortification that his most sacred privacy had been 
pried into; next, that terrible word “mamma!” 

** You have children, then ?” he inquired, in an aggrieved tone. 

‘Of course : everyone knows I have five!” announced, with some 
petulence, the fair widow. 

“T did not know it, madam. It is altogether unfortunate—I—ah 
—can’t bear children.” 

‘Say no more, sir,” loftily interrupted the injured lady, sweeping 
from the room. 


All Mr. Grimshaw’s friends can now recognise him again, and from 
his calm and uninterrupted interest in the Colonies to be established 
in Africa, and the Water Supply in London, the world reaps a rich 
harvest—or will, some day, 
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